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Morals Standards of Governmental Conduct 


MATERIALISM A GREATER DANGER THAN ENEMY GUNS 
By J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, United States Senator from Arkansas 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., March 27, 1951 


R. PRESIDENT, when the Subcommittee on the 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation undertook its 

study, more than a year ago, I anticipated the devel- 
opment of little more than the usual issues which grow out 
of an investigation of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. | expected just another case study of an agency, with 
a finding of facts to be made and an orthodox legislative 
remedy recommended. 


Before we had proceeded very far, however, it became evi- 
dent that we were dealing not simply with a legal or legis- 
lative problem but with a moral problem. The first case to 
which my attention was called was one involving the em- 
ployment, by a borrower, of an RFC employee who had rec- 
ommended the granting of the loan. The Board of Directors 
of the RFC thought this practice quite proper. | thought it 
improper. So from the beginning we were confronted with 
a difference in ethical standards. It presents a very difficult 
problem. It is difficult because the evils to be dealt with are 
so seldom amenable to the processes of law. When confronted 
with an evil, we Americans are prone to say, “There ought 
to be a law.”’ But the law does not and cannot apply effec- 
tively over wide fields of men’s activities. It cannot reach 
those evils which are subtle and impalpable. Generally speak- 
ing, it reaches only the overt and the blatant acts of the 
wicked. 

Much of the evil of the world is beyond the reach of 
the law. The law cannot prevent gossip. It cannot prevent 
men from bearing false witness against their neighbors. It 
cannot restrain men from avarice and gluttony. It cannot 
restrain a man from betraying his friends. In short, it cannot 
prevent much of the evil to which men are, unfortunately, 
too prone. The law being inadequate, men long ago sup- 
plemented the law courts with courts of equity, where the 


spirit of the law, rather than its letter, is paramount. Under- 
lying the law are the codes of ethics promulgated by the great 
religions and recognized by all civilized men as being essen- 
tial to a humane and enlightened existence. 

As our study of the RFC progressed, we were confronted 
more and more with problems of ethical conduct. What should 
be done about men who do not directly and blatantly sell 
the favors of their offices for money and so place themselves 
within the penalties of the law? How do we deal with those 
who, under the guise of friendship, accept favors which of- 
fend the spirit of the law but do not violate its letter? 

What of the men outside Government who suborn those 
inside it? They are careful to see that they not do anything 
that can be construed as illegal. They operate through law- 
yers — men who are known as clever lawyers; a cleverness 
which is like the instinct of the rat that knows how to get the 
bait without getting caught. Many businessmen, ostensibly 
reputable businessmen, employ these knavish lawyers to cir- 
cumvent the law and enrich themselves at Government ex- 
pense. ‘Too often the law cannot touch them. 

Who is more at fault, the bribed or the bribers? The 
bribed have been false to their oaths and betrayers of their 
trust. But they are often relatively simple men — men of 
small fortune or no fortune at all — and they weaken before 
the temptations held out to them by the unscrupulous. 

Who are the bribers? They are often men who walk the 
earth lordly and secure; members of good families; respected 
figures in their communities; graduates of universities. They 
are, in short, of the privileged minority, and I submit that 
it is not unreasonable to ask of them that high standard of 
conduct which their training ought to have engendered. Is it 
too much to ask of them that they do not use a Government 
lending agency as a dumping ground for their own mistakes 
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in judgment? Is it too much to ask of them, the favored few 
of our country, that they behave with simple honesty; with 
that honesty which looks, not to the letter of the law, but 
to its spirit? 

Mr. President, the essence of what we have been studying 
in our committee is but a reflection of what may be seen in 
many other phases of our national life. The Government and 
its activities are, in a very real sense, a mirror of our national 
life. The inquiry into the RFC has revealed conditions which 

_unfortunately may be found in other activities of our people. 

Let us consider what has developed in our colleges where 
the characters of our young men and women are being molded. 
Our colleges, under extreme pressure from the alumni, have 
become so intent upon winning football and basketball games 
that they use any means to gain their ends. They hire players 
who are not bona fide students and thus make a mockery, a 
farce, of the whole concept of amateur sport for the health 
and entertainment of our young men. They corrupt not only 
the hired players, but also the entire student body, who learn 
from their elders the cynical, immoral doctrine that one must 
win at all costs. 

A byproduct of this doctrine, this necessity for big money, 
led naturally to betting and to the shocking episode of the 
widespread bribery of basketball players in New York. I find 
it dificult to blame the players. They are but following a 
logical sequence of influences, beginning with the corruption 
of the sport at its source by pressure from the alumni. 

This question of the moral strength of our people is not 
just an internal domestic matter. It has grave implications in 
our international relations. Without confidence in their Gov- 
ernment, the people will not make the sacrifices necessary 
to oppose Russia successfully. Professor Toynbee, in his well- 
known historical study, demonstrated clearly how the vast 
majority of great civilizations have been destroyed, not as a 
result of external aggression, but as a consequence of domestic 
corruption. A democracy can recover quickly from physical 
or economic disaster, but when its moral convictions weaken 
it becomes easy prey for the demagogue and the charlatan. 
Tyranny and oppression then become the order of the day. 


I wonder whether in recent years we have unwittingly 
come to accept the totalitarian concept that the end justifies 
the means, a concept which is fundamentally and completely 
antagonistic to a true domestic society. Democracy is, I be- 
lieve, more likely to be destroyed by the perversion of, or 
abandonment of, its true moral principles than by armed 
attack from Russia. The evil and insidious materialism of 
the Communists is a greater danger to us than their guns. 


One of the most disturbing aspects of this problem of moral 
conduct is the revelation that among so many influential peo- 
ple, morality has become identical with legality. We are cer- 
tainly in a tragic plight if the accepted standard by which 
we measure the integrity of a man in public life is that he 
keep within the letter of the law. 


Mr. President, the growing size and complexity of our 
Government, as much as we may deplore it, only emphasizes 
the need for a clarification, a restatement of the moral stand- 
ards of governmental conduct. When our Government was 
small, when it took only 10 percent of our earnings in taxes, 
we could afford a certain amount of official boodling. Today, 
it has become too important. We simply can no longer afford 
moral obtuseness in our public officials. 

Scandals in our Government are not new phenomena in 
our history. What seems to be new about these scandals is 
the moral blindness or callousness which allows those in re- 
sponsible positions to accept the practices which the facts re- 
veal. It is bad enough for us to have corruption in our midst, 


but it is worse if it is to be condoned and accepted as in- 
evitable. 

Mr. President, is there anything we can do here in Wash- 
ington to help our country reaffirm or reestablish a higher 
concept of public conduct? 

Some weeks ago, I suggested, informally, that it would be 
beneficial to have a commission of eminent citizens designated 
by the Congress, to consider the problem of ethical standards 
of conduct in public affairs. | renew that suggestion now, and 
I have a resolution which will be ready for presentation to 
the Senate tomorrow. 

Such a commission should be composed of private citizens 
of outstanding achievement and character, whose integrity 
is beyond question. As examples of the type of men who 
should serve, I suggest the following: former Justice Owen 
Roberts, of Pennsylvania ; former Senator La Follette, of Wis- 
consin; Judge Learned Hand, of New York; Mr. Walter 
Reuther, of Detroit; Mr. Paul Hoffman, of the Ford Founda- 
tion; Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, of Union Theological Seminary ; 
Dr. Theodore Greene, of Yale; Dr. Hutchins, of Chicago; 
President Clinchy, of the Conference of Christians and Jews; 
Father Parsons, of Catholic University. Such a list could 
be extended indefinitely, but 1 think I have adequately in- 
dicated the type of person I have in mind. 


Such a commission, as | conceive of it, would be a cata- 
lytic agent, stimulated by public indignation, to draw forth 
meaning from the mass of data revealed by the several cur- 
rent investigations. ‘The commission would evaluate the con- 
ditions which have been exposed, and drawing upon its com- 
bined wisdom would restate again, or formulate anew, prin- 
ciples which, it is to be hoped, would strengthen the faith of 
all decent men in our democratic society. 

Too many people in our Nation do not believe anything 
with conviction. ‘They question the precepts of God or of 
man, indiscriminately. ‘The values of life which were clear 
to the Pilgrims and the founding fathers have become dim 
and fuzzy in outline. False propaganda and the “‘big lie’ of 
demagogs have created doubt in the minds of men. Profes- 
sional political hucksters, imported from afar, without local 
responsibility or restraint, corrupt our free elections and poison 
democracy at its source. The principal objective of the study 
I suggest is the restoration of the faith of our people in the 
validity of the traditional precepts of our democratic society. 
It is not a job for politicians; it is not a job for the inex- 
perienced ; it is a job for the wisest of our citizens under a 
mandate from the Nation. 

Mr. President, in making this suggestion, | am quite pre- 
pared to be dubbed naive. It will not be the first time. As 
1 look back upon our history or upon my own experience, 
nearly every progressive or fruitful move, especially if it was 
novel, has been considered naive. To expect, or even hope, 
for an improvement in the moral climate of Washington, is, 
in the eyes of the boys who know, | am sure, thoroughly 
utopian. 

I confess that I do not know what should be done. If I 
knew, I would not call upon the wisest men of our country. 
I would suggest it myself. But, Mr. President, I am un- 
willing to accept the view that nothing can be done, that 
the moral deterioration, which is so evident to all, must con- 
tinue, to its logical conclusion, which is the destruction of our 
free democratic system. Mr. President, I think something 
can be done. This may not be the right thing; but, if anyone 
has a better suggestion, let him step forward. 

I submit, Mr. President, that further investigations, as in- 
structive as they may be, are not nearly as important as an 
understanding of what has already been exposed and action, 
to remedy the situation. 
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The Judge and His God 


HUMILITY AND PRAYER 


By HAROLD R. MEDINA, Judge of the District Court of the United States, Southern District of New York 
Delivered before The Church Club of New York, New York City, February 5, 1951 


R. PRESIDENT, distinguished churchmen, mem- 
bers of the Church Club and guests. 

While there is much in the Bible about judges, I 
do not recall any occasion on which a judge has been called 
upon to discuss the impact of religion upon the performance 
of the judicial function. Perhaps this is because this is an inti- 
mate matter—thoughts about which one is likely to keep to 
one’s self. In any event, I have chosen as my subject here 
tonight, “he Judge and His God.” If the subject has not 
been discussed before, it is high time that someone did so, for 
I rather suspect that my own experiences, which I am about 
to relate to you, are typical of most other American judges 
and doubtless others, too. 

As you will see, my address is divided into two parts, The 
first has to do with the subject of humility, and the second 
with the subject of prayer. 

I suppose | am a more or less typical American. From 
boyhood I have had an implicit and unquestioning faith, which 
1 got when I attended the classes in the Episcopal Church at 
Ossining, New York, in preparation for my confirmation 
when | was a boy at Preparatory School. Like most other 
people | know, I wanted to be a better Christian but, as I 
look back over the years, I find that 1 did comparatively little 
to put this wishful thinking into effect. 

As a law student and as a lawyer, I fought hard for what 
| thought was right, and I had a deep and almost passionate 
interest in the rules of law and the history of their develop- 
ment. They were the tools of my trade and | worked hard 
with them. 

It was not long after I became a judge that I began to feel 
a new sense of responsibility. It is something very difficult 
to explain. It was not simply that I wanted to be right and 
that | took my duties seriously. There came a feeling that 
everything I did, even the decision of nice questions of inter- 
pretation of mere rules of procedure, was in some way becom- 
ing a part of a huge fabric which on the whole was part and 
parcel of the moral law governing mankind and which must 
of necessity be of divine origin. 

As I passed upon the credibility of witnesses and as I wrote 
my opinions and formulated my judgments, I gradually came 
to realize that | was weaving my small part of this huge 
fabric; and | knew that I would not perform my task aright 
unless | was constantly mindful of the fact that all these mat- 
ters, large and small, would be mere futility unless I tried 
to make each one fit into its proper place in the moral law 
which governed all. 

Right here is the part that is difficult to explain. I was 
still reasoning as a lawyer. The fundamental principles of 
law were the same. I was still manipulating the techniques 
of my profession as before. But there was some subtle force, 
the impact of which was new to me, which was spiritual in 
quality. It was as though someone were always watching me 
and telling me to make very sure that my rulings and my 
decisions were fundamentally right and just. 

You know we judges are the servants of the People, as are 
all government officials in our particular type of democracy. 
But I think it will not be difficult for you to see from the 
things I have been telling you about that it didn’t take me 


very long to perceive that we judges are the servants of some- 
one else too. And | often think of that part of the Twenty- 
Second Chapter of the Gospel according to St. Luke, which 
follows immediately after those verses which are so important 
a part of our communion service. | refer to the following: 

“24 And there was also a strife among them, which of 

them should be accounted the greatest. 

25 And he said unto them, the kings of the Gentiles 
exercise lordship over them; and they that exercise 
authority upon them are called benefactors. 

26 But ye shall not be so: but he that is greatest among 
you, let him be as the younger; and he that is chief, 
as he that doth serve. 

27 For whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat, or he 
that serveth? is not he that sitteth at meat? but I 
am among you as he that serveth.” 

Years ago I often heard Chief Judge Benjamin N. Car- 
dozo, before he became an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and while he was still Chief 
Judge of our New York State Court of Appeals, speak about 
humility. He was, indeed, a humble man. One could not fail 
to observe that. But the full effect of what he had to say about 
humility was not felt by me until I was myself a judge, and 
found myself struggling with forces too great and too com- 
plicated for me to fathom. | saw in a new light the difficulties 
which beset one in the search for truth and justice. This was 
particularly true when I suddenly found myself in the vortex 
of the trial of the Communists in the midst of the play of 
great forces upon which, for all I know, the destiny of the 
human race may hang. Later it suddenly dawned upon me 
that some queer turn in the wheel of fate had singled me 
out for the moment, to feel the impact of America’s love of 
justice. And the result was what must be inevitable under 
the circumstances, that I found myself to be a small, indeed 
a very small and insignificant particle in the scheme of things. 
It has been an extraordinary experience. So much for the 
first part of what I have to say. 

Fortunately for me, I was taught to pray from so early a 
time that I cannot remember going to bed at night without 
saying my prayers. And only once in all these years have I 
failed to do so. I remember that occasion very vividly. It 
was my first night in boarding school, when I was about four- 
teen years old. And in all the excitement of my room at 
school and my new roommate, and in the general bewilder- 
ment, I forgot to say my prayers. 

Well, in the course of time I became a judge. I need not 
tell you that the toughest part of the judge’s work is sen- 
tencing the people who are convicted or who plead guilty to 
the various offenses. I had always wondered what I should do 
if at the time of sentence some prisoner was impudent to me. 
It seems so clear that in the stress of such an occasion the judge 
should not mete out a greater punishment from some feeling 
of personal pique. 

One day this happened to me. Most of you probably do 
not know about it but the fact is that, with these millions of 
government checks that go out through the mail from day 
to day, many are placed in these mail boxes on the ground floor 
of walk-up apartment houses and tenements, and they furnish 
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a constant temptation to people in distress or people of natu- 
rally predatory instincts. Most of the time they get caught 
and, as it is a federal offense, they come before the judges of 
my court. 

On this particular occasion a woman who, it was plainly to 
be seen, would soon become a mother, came before me, and 
I struggled away with the probation report and with questions 
and so on, to see what I should do. She suddenly burst out 
and gave me a tongue lashing that was a work of art. After 
reflecting for a moment or two, I made up my mind that 
it would not be right to sentence her that day, and so, over 
her resounding protests, I put the matter off for a week. 

The following Sunday I was sitting in my pew of Saint 
James Church when the Rector, at a certain point in the 
services, said that he would pause for a moment or two so that 
every member of the congregation could make a silent prayer 
in connection with whatever matter was troubling them. I do 
not remember that having been done before, but I suppose it 
has. Anyway, I prayed for that woman just as hard and as 
fervently as I knew how; and, a day or two later, she was back 
there in court standing before me. I told her all about what I 
had been going through; I told her that I had prayed for her 
in church, just as I have been telling you. I shall not make a 
long story of it. But the outcome was that I gave her a sus- 
pended sentence, and I do not think there is very much chance 
that she will be in my court or any other court again. 

I do not see why a judge should be ashamed to say that he 
prays for divine guidance and for strength to do his duty. 
Indeed, there came a time not so long after the incident I 
have just described, when I did the most sincere and the most 
fervent praying that I ever did in my life. 

As I mentioned in passing, at the beginning of this address, 
I suddenly found myself in the midst of that trial of the 
Communists. It took me a long time to realize what they were 
trying to do to me. But as I got weaker and weaker, and 
found the burden difficult to bear, I sought strength from the 
one source that never fails. 

Let me be specific. There came a time when, doubtless due 
to previous planning, one of the defendants was on the stand 


and he refused to answer a question, pleading a supposed con- 
stitutional privilege which obviously had no application. I 
gave him time to consult with his counsel about it; I held the 
matter in abeyance over night to make sure that I was making 
no misapplication of the law, and then the next day, Friday, 
June 3rd, of the year 1949, I sentenced him to prison for 
thirty days, unless he should sooner purge himself of contempt 
by answering the question. Pandemonium broke loose. The 
other ten defendants and their lawyers, and many of the 
spectators, rose to their feet; there was a great shouting and 
hullabaloo, and several of the defendants started toward the 
bench. 

In all that excitement, I felt just as calm as I do now when 
I speak to you; I did not raise my voice over the tone which 
you hear me use now; and I singled out several of those men, 
identified the language they were using, got it on the record, 
and sentenced each of them to imprisonment for the balance 
of the trial. 

And I tell you, as I stand here, that my unguided will alone 
and such self-control as I possess were unequal to this test. 
If ever a man felt the presence of someone beside him, 
strengthening his will and giving him aid and comfort, it 
was I on that day. 

And so it was later and toward the end of August, when [ 
finally left the court room one day and went to lie down, 
thinking that perhaps I should never go back. But, after ten 
or fifteen minutes, I was refreshed and I did go back; and I 
gained in strength from that moment on to the end. 

Perhaps someone will think it wrong for me to tell you 
these things. But I could not come to this gathering prepared 
to discuss the ordinary platitudes, or to hold forth on phil- 
osophy or international affairs, about which I know nothing. 
It seemed better, particularly in these trying, difficult times, 
when each of us is worried, and each of us is troubled over 
this great country of ours that we love so well, to sound a 
note of comfort. 

After all is said and done, it is not we who pull the strings; 
we are not the masters, but the servants of our Master’s will ; 
and it is well that we should know it to be so. 


Friendship and Peace 


WHAT FRANCE THINKS AND SEEKS 


By VINCENT AURIOL, President of France 
Delivered to joint session of the United States Congress, Washington, D. C., April 2, 1951 


R. PRESIDENT, Mr. Speaker, Senators, and 
Members of Congress, I am deeply moved by the 
exceptional honor you are rendering me in allowing 

me to appear before this assembly and to address you from 
this glorious rostrum. It will touch the heart of the people 
of France to whom, through me, this homage and this warm 
welcome are directed. 


I am the more deeply moved that my visit is the first one 
made by a President of the French Republic, in the name of 
France to the Republic of the United States and that it 
recalls to me two historic visits to our country made by two 
of your illustrious statesmen: Benjamin Franklin in 1776, 
and, a century and a half later, after the First World War, 
President Wilson. 


It gives me an opportunity to pay tribute to your heroic 
young men who under the command of their glorious leaders 
twice rushed to our ravaged country to share with our own 
sons in the fight. 


These memories illustrate our common history, and this 
history already long and always friendly is a history of 
freedom. 

In recalling these memories in the presence of the Con- 
gress of the great American democracy, I want to express 
our constant and heartfelt sympathy to all the families whose 
sons have died for our common ideal and are resting forever 
in French soil, side by side with the sons of France and of 
the other Allied Nations. Through you representing the 48 
States of the Union, | wish to tell the American people of 
our grateful and loyal friendship and of our unshakable 
attachment to the great human principles France has always 
proclaimed—principles embodied both in your Declaration of 
Independence and in our declaration of the rights of man 
and of the citizen, principles which, 3 years ago, after so 
many trials and contests, have received the unanimous con- 
secration of the United Nations. 


These sacred achievements of man which are not only the 
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most precious values in our civilization but also the condi- 
tions for all future improvement, for all individual and 
social progress, are today threatened—we are sorrowfully 
obliged to admit this—only 6 years after our two people 
made sacrifices never before equaled in history, for the at- 
tainment and organization of a just and tranquil peace. 

Confronted with this situation, far different from what 
we had wanted and expected, with our security threatened, 
any nation worthy of her freedom must face reality and take 
stock of her own responsibilities. Today I have come to tell 
you what France thinks and what France seeks. 

Gentlemen, you are the representatives of a people who 
insist upon truth. Your opinions are based on facts and your 
judgments on acts and not on words. 

‘This is why I will ask you this question: When in the 
defense of her independence and the sacred cause of liberty 
a nation has lost 1,357,000 men from 1914 to 1918, 575,000 
dead from 1939 to 1945—240,000 perished in uniform in 
the first and the last battles for freedom, 112,000 were shot 
or were killed by bombing, 182,000 died deported to Ger- 
many for belonging to the underground, and 40,000 died 
in enemy labor camps; when, for the same cause, the same 
nation, fighting at the door to southeastern Asia, in Indo- 
china, a war which has lasted more than 4 years, does not 
hesitate to reafirm her faith in international law by sending 
to Korea officers and men: whose heroism makes them the 
worthy comrades of your officers and men; then I| ask you, 
who could seriously question her determination? In fact, 
what nation has ever proven better her love for independence 
and for peace and her will to defend both? 

The attitude which has been given the barbarous name of 
“neutralism” has always been foreign to the French soul, 
not only because it is a moral absurdity—can anyone be neu- 
tral between servitude and liberty, between good and evil— 
but because it is geographical and historical nonsense. Our 
people have experienced the frailty of their exposed land and 
sea frontiers. Almost alone in 1914 and again in 1939 they 
have met the first shock of armies so powerful that each 
time it has taken 4 years of ceaseless effort and a coalition of 
the world’s forces to defeat them. ‘Therefore they know that 
right without might is powerless. ‘They know that isolation 
is death. They know that neutrality, whether declared, 
armed or disarmed, has protected neither Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Norway, nor Denmark and that an aggressor 
would never stop at a frontier post, even should it be sur- 
mounted with a dove holding the branch of an olive tree. 
Finally, they know that France is not simply the western 
extremity of Europe in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, 
but that the French Union extends its influence and civiliza- 
tion to all parts of the world and that in the common strat- 
evy for freedom and peace, France has courageously accepted 
the tasks and responsibilities of a great world power. ‘They 
know also that once France has fallen, the whole of Europe 
will be in chains with all her potential strength in the service 
of the invader and that the whole world, indeed civilization 
itself, will be in mortal danger. 

1 shall alwavs remember the clear warning when, in 1919, 
as a young deputy | heard it stated from the rostrum of our 
Parliament by the President of the United States that 
France still stands at the frontier: 

Here is where the blow fell because the rulers of the world did 
not sooner see how to prevent it * * * they know the only way to 
edo this is to make it certain that the same thing will not always 
happen that has happened this time, that there never shall be any 
doubt or waiting or surmise, but that whenever France or anv 





free people is threatened, the whole world will be ready to vin- 

dicate its liberty. 

Because they did not establish this union in time, because 
they did not organize soon enough and at the most vulner- 
able points a collective defense prepared for instant action, 
the democratic nations with their decisions delayed the inter- 
play of their institutions or by the scruples and indiscipline 
of freedom were once more thrown into the most destructive 
of wars. One after the other, nations fell which would have 
been saved had they joined their forces. And France herself 
who entered the fight faithful to her word, was wounded on 
the ramparts, imprisoned for 4 years, and almost destroyed. 

If our people had given up, if for a single moment they 
had hesitated between resistance and collaboration with the 
enemy, if they had not been willing to subject themselves 
to an implacable oppression, had not chosen to destroy, often 
with their own hands, their properties and their tools, rather 
than work for the enemy, if they had permitted him at times 
when the fortunes of war were in the balance to have a free 
disposition of their remaining resources and forces in metro- 
politan France and in her overseas territories, what would 
Europe and the world be today? 

After such common fights and sacrifices, the achievement 
of the final victory must not make us forget the perils to 
which we were led by an uncoordinated diplomacy and 
strategy. It is the very old story of the Horatii and the 
Curiatii. For the goal to be reached is not to liberate a 
Europe which may once more be occupied, enslaved, ex- 
ploited, and ravaged, and whose name, you may be sure, 
would only recall the final ruin of a civilization, but rather, 
by shielding her against aggression, to protect the whole 
community of the free nations and in this way to save peace. 

In putting into practice an effective union, in which risks 
as well as efforts must be shared, France has a clear under- 
standing of her duties and of her rights. 

Her contribution to the defense of freedom and of peace 
is first of all her own recovery. 

Undoubtedly, gentlemen, our people are sometimes dis- 
paraged, and they are sometimes guilty of self-disparagement. 
But those of you whom we have had the joy of welcoming 
in our country have been able to see the road covered since 
the liberation. 

In 1944, the country was bled white, the state disrupted, 
90 percent of our departments were in ruins, our lands were 
laid fallow, our industrial equipment was pillaged or obso- 
lete, our ports, our means of communication were in sham- 
bles, more than two million houses were destroyed or dam- 
aged, our economy and our finances were ruined. 

In 1951, there is an increased population, republican insti- 
tutions are reestablished, our production has been raised 
to the level of 133 as compared with a 100 in 1938, our 
commercial balance is in equilibrium and our currency sta- 
bilized before the rise in prices of raw materials could com- 
promise the equilibrium thus gradually attained, our homes 
have been built again and the specter of social troubles and 
of despair has been pushed aside. Gentlemen, it is with pride. 
that I speak of the accomplishments of our workers, of our 
engineers, of our leaders of enterprise, of our farmers, of 
our administrators, of all Frenchmen and of their representa- 
tives. The generous aid that you have given us through the 
Marshall plan, for which I am happy to thank you today 
publicly, has not been extended to us in vain. In giving a 
decisive impulse to our paralyzed economy, it has again opened 
for us the way to work and to hope, and by driving away the 
threat of unemployment and misery, it has preserved us from 
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those social upheavals which are the breeding ground for 
adventure and tyranny. 

Though a great deal remains to be done, this first balance 
sheet of our recovery testifies to the courage of our people, 
supported by your brotherly assistance. 

Our next contribution to the cause of freedom and peace 
is our rearmament effort which our Parliament has voted by 
a huge majority without hesitation or reservations. This has 
been done in spite of the already enormous burden of our 
reconstruction and reequipment and of our military expendi- 
tures. It is certainly not the fault of our two nations if 
world collective security has not been organized, though we 
consider this failure as merely temporary. The spirit of 
aggression is foreign to both Americans and Frenchmen. But 
in the face of threats of totalitarian expansion and the for- 
mation of certain mighty groups of powers whose policies 
and armaments are not subject to the free control of the 
people, we have turned thoughtfully and inflexibly to re- 
gional pacts and especially to the regional pact of the North 
Atlantic which, conforming to the statutes of the United 
Nations, has but one aim—to deter aggression and to 
strengthen the peace. Thus, by our reciprocal undertakings 
that we shall from now on pool together our resources of 
arms and troops at all threatened and strategic points, we 
have made the Atlantic community a solid foundation of our 
common security and of peace. 


For us, indeed, the effort for peace and the effort for 
defense are not contradictory; they complement each other. 
With the prudence and firmness dictated by our said experi- 
ence, we shall never cease to answer negation, procedural 
obstructionism and propaganda in the language of right, of 
truth, and of sincerity. 

Let us not fail to speak clearly, frankly, and firmly. Let 
us put at the service of peace and freedom, side by side with 
our material forces as long as those are needed, the invincible 
moral forces which always animate free people aware of the 
righteousness of their cause. 


We shall not tire, on our part, of repeating the conditions 
that are necessary for the reestablishment of trust and coop- 
eration among all peoples. Does everyone sincerely want 
peace? In that case, everyone must respect the commitments 
subscribed to in the Charter of the United Nations by all 
the Allies of yesterday; in that case, certain countries must 
stop interfering in the internal affairs of others in an effort 
to weaken their freely chosen regimes, to provoke troubles, 
to paralyze production and to pour daily insults upon their 
governments. 

In that case, international and permanent control by the 
United Nations Organization of armaments, of all arma- 
ments, in all countries, must be accepted, in order to limit 
fairly and later to destroy all classic or atomic weapons. 

In that case, the national armies must be progressively 
replaced by a United Nations army as provided by the com- 
mon Charter. 


In that case, every country must agree to the free move- 
ment of wealth, ideas, and persons as well as the free and 
sincere expression of view, under international control of 
peoples on whom regimes have been imposed by force. 

Here are, among so many others, the questions to which 
answers must be found. And so that they may be answered 
clearly, 1 am asking them here, clearly and publicly, before 


the legislature of a great Nation which is ridiculously 
accused every day, as is ours, of warmongering, and I am 
certain that I speak in the name of all the men who want 
peace with liberty, the only peace worth living for. 

Finally, our effort to unite and organize Europe must be 
considered a contribution to the defense of peace and liberty 
by all who believe that it is not sufficient to guarantee the 
security of welfare and justice, enrich their existence and 
increase their attachment to society. 

France is working toward this goal by the creation of 
communities of production of which the coal and steel pool, 
that bears the name of its moving spirit, President Schuman, 
is but a beginning and a preface for others that we are pre- 
paring. France is working toward this goal through the 
Council of Europe and the Strasbourg Assembly which she 
initiated. She is working toward it in seeking the formation 
of a European army—the nucleus of a future international 
army—to take its place, first of all, in the great Atlantic 
army whose illustrious leader, General Eisenhower, I wish to 
salute here today. 

Passionately devoted to the realization of a European 
federation which will put an end to secular antagonisms, 
France has put aside her legitimate resentment against the 
enemy of yesterday, demanding of it only that it bring to the 
cause of cooperation the admission of its responsibilities as 
well as the proof of its redemption through the repudiation 
of its old regime and the sincere attachment to the cause of 
democracy. Convinced of the need for supranational institu- 
tions, France has declared herself prepared to grant to those 
bodies, in conformity with her constitution and under condi- 
tion of reciprocity, part of her sovereignty. And she hopes 
to convince the still hesitant nations that they will not cur- 
tail their sovereignty but on the contrary strengthen it by 
associating it with others, by uniting their resources and 
labor to increase their forces, by developing and coordinating 
their industrial and agricultural economies, by widening 
their markets, by raising the standard of living of their 
workers, in a word, by making of the old divided Europe, 
slow of decision, torn with antagonisms, distrustful of her- 
self, anew and harmonious organism animated by one soul and 
adapted to the needs and exigencies of the modern world. 

Patiently and untiringly, we shall pursue the realization 
of these United States of a free Europe which, with full 
respect for the independence and dignity of all nations, will 
join the United States of America to work still more effec- 
tively for the welfare and peace of the world. In this way, 
we shall translate into actuality the prophecy of Victor 
Hugo who said, 75 years ago, on the eve of the Philadelphia 
Exhibition: 

The future is already forseeable. It belongs to a united and 
peaceful democracy. And you, our delegates to the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, you are beginning under our eyes and the superb 
realization which the twentieth century will witness: the union 
of the United States of America and of the United States of 
Europe. * * * Go, workers of France, go, workers of Paris who 
know how to think, go, girl artisans of Paris who know how to 
fight, useful men, brave women, go and carry the good news, go 
and tell the new world that the old world is young. You are the 
ambassadors of fraternity. The two continents will exchange not 
only their products, their trade, their industries, but also their 
ideas and the progress they make in justice as well as in 
prosperity. 

Gentlemen, I would be happy if today, I could have been 
one of those useful ambassadors of friendship and of peace. 
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Peace in the Pacific 


TENTATIVE TREATY TERMS FOR JAPAN 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Special Assistant to Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
Delivered at Fiftieth Anniversary Dinner of Whittier College, Los Angeles, California, March 31, 1951 


AM grateful to Whittier College for giving me this op- 

portunity to make a progress report on peace in the Pacific. 

That subject is, I suppose, of particular interest to Amer- 
icans who live on our West Coast. Actually, peace in the 
Pacific is equally important to all of us, for danger and effort 
can no longer be localized. 

Two principal post-war goals of the Soviet Communists 
are Japan and Germany. If Russia’s rulers could exploit the 
industrial and human potential of either Japan or Germany, 
it would be a sad day for peace. That would involve such a 
shift in the balance of world power that these new imperialists 
might calculate that they could start a general war with good 
prospect of success. They know that Japan, even alone, was 
able seriously to menace the free world in the Pacific and 
they imagine vast possibilities out of a combination, under their 
direction, of the Asiatic power of Russia, China and Japan. 


Fortunately, the Japanese people do not want that com- 
bination, which would make them the front line of a new 
aggression which in the end would mean disaster far greater 
than that which they have already suffered. They are in a 
mood to reject militarism in all of its aspects, and they want 
fellowship with the nations which genuinely seek peace through 
collective security in accordance with the principles of the 
United Nations. Thus, there is the opportunity to make a 
Japanese peace which will not only end the old war, but 
give new strength and hope to those who strive to prevent 
another war. 

‘To achieve that kind of peace is the President’s mandate 
to the mission which | have the honor to head and President 
‘Truman, Secretary Acheson and Secretary Marshall are each 
of them giving this effort their close personal attention, to 
the end that this great goal shall be achieved. 

Since our mission was established last January, we have 
had a busy time. All or some of us have been to Japan, the 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand and England. We have 
consulted in Washington with ambassadors of other nations 
and also with the many in the executive and legislative 
branches of our Government whose wisdom, judgment and 
special knowledge can be helpful. The Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, its Far Eastern Subcommittee and 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House have extended 
the utmost cooperation. 

As a result of all this, we have seen the possibility of formu- 
lating peace terms which should command general support 
here at home, which should involve no insoluble differences 
with our Allies, and which should be acceptable to Japan, 
which we consider has now earned the right to be consulted. 

So, this week, we have begun to discuss, with our Allies 
principally concerned in the Pacific war, actual texts which 
might be incorporated in an eventual treaty. These texts are 
still ‘‘working papers,” tentative and suggestive only. 

We contemplate a simple document, limited to the essen- 
tials of peace. 

PREAMBLE 

Our present thought is to have a preamble to the treaty 
which would afford the Japanese people the opportunity to 
express their intentions as to matters which are important, but 





which for one reason or another do not lend themselves to 
absolute contractual undertakings. 

For example, Japan might indicate its intention to apply 
for membership in the United Nations. There is no doubt 
about the reality of that intention, but we think that Japan’s 
application for membership, when it comes, should bear the 
unmistakable imprint of Japan’s own desire, without the slight- 
est taint of external compulsion. Similarly, the Japanese may 
want to express their intention to carry forward the new 
ideals as to human rights and like matters which are largely 
embodied in Japanese legislation under the occupation and 
which are the subject of the United Nations universal dec- 
laration of human rights. They may want to declare their in- 
tention, in public and private trade and commerce, to con- 
form to internationally-accepted fair practices. 

Japan’s intentions in these respects are vitally important 
and go to the heart of our future relations. But except as 
these matters have already been spelled out in international 
conventions which Japan could and would adopt, they do 
not lend themselves to peace treaty obligations, which should 
only be such as can be precisely formulated so that the parties 
will clearly know just what are their rights and duties. 


‘TERRITORY 


The treaty proper would prescribe the territory over which 
the Japanese will hereafter be sovereign. It is contemplated, 
generally speaking, that Japan’s sovereignty should be limited 
in accordance with the agreed surrender terms. That would 
mean sovereignty over the four home islands and minor ad- 
jacent islands. There would be a renunciation by Japan of all 
rights, titles and claims to Korea, Formosa, the Pescadores and 
the Antarctic area. Also the treaty might contemplate that in 
the Ruykyu and Bonin Islands there could be United Nations 
trusteeship and continuing United States administrative re- 
sponsibility. 

The South Sakhalin and Kurile Islands were allotted to 
Russia at Yalta and are actually in Russian possession. Any 
peace treaty validation of Russia’s title should, we suggest, 
be dependent upon Russia’s becoming a party to that treaty. 


SECURITY 


The security of Japan itself should, we think, be worked 
out through individual and collective self-defense arrange- 
ments authorized by the United Nations Charter. Thus the 
peace treaty itself need only affirm that, upon the coming 
into force of the peace, Japan would in fact possess what the 
Charter of the United Nations refers to as the “inherent 
right” of sovereign nations in these respects. 


CoMMERCIAL 


As regards commercial arrangements, we do not think that 
the treaty of peace should itself attempt to define what should 
be the future permanent relations between the Allies and 
Japan. These might better be left for subsequent negotiation 
between a free Japan and other friendly nations. However, 
to prevent confusion and to minimize discrimination imme- 
diately following the coming into force of the treaty, Japan 
might, for such a period as three years, agree to accord most- 
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favored-nation treatment to the Allied powers, except that 
Japan would not, in any matter, be required to extend more 
favorable treatment than is accorded it. Similarly, as regards 
civil air traffic rights, Japan might for three years, and pend- 
ing the conclusion of civil air transport agreements, grant 
the Allied powers not less favorable conditions than those 
prevailing at the time of the coming into force of the treaty. 


PROPERTY AND CLAIMS 


With respect to property and claims, the treaty of peace 
might give the Allied powers the right generally to vest, re- 
tain and dispose of Japanese property within their territory, 
while Japan should return pre-war Allied property in Japan 
and validate pre-war claims belonging to Allied powers and 
their nationals. 

The foregoing matters can, we believe, now be dealt with 
with considerable precision. There are others which are still 
subject to exploration and development. 


Japan’s SECURITY 


Since Japan is now thoroughly disarmed and materially 
and legally unable now to maintain armed forces, there is 
need for provisional security measures. Accordingly, with the 
authority of the President, and following conversations with 
committees of Congress, I stated publicly in Japan that, if 
the Japanese wanted it, the United States would sympathetic- 
ally consider the retention of United States armed forces in 
and about Japan, so that the coming into force of a treaty 
of peace would not leave Japan a vacuum of power and, as 
such, an easy prey to such aggression as has already shown 
itself in nearby Korea. This suggestion of mine was warmly 
welcomed by the Japanese Government and the people gen- 
erally, so that it is now in order to study the implementation 
of such an arrangement. 

Since Japan is an island, its security is strongly influenced 
by sea and air power, power which the United States is in a 
position to exercise in the Pacific. The defense of Japan need 
not require, either from the United States or ultimately from 
Japan, as large ground forces as might be thought to be neces- 
sary if Japan had common land boundaries with militaristic 
powers. 

Paciric SECURITY 


Bound up with the problem of Japan’s security is the 
broader problem of security in the Pacific. Japan should here- 
after make some contribution of its own to security, but this 
should never be the pretext for militarism that could be an 
aggressive threat. Thus, the problem has a dual aspect. 

No nation able to make a dependable contribution to secur- 
ity should get a “free ride.” In our Senate, the Vandenberg 
Resolution has laid down, for the United States, the basic 
proposition that collective security arrangements should be 
based upon “continuous and effective self-help and mutual 
aid.” The United Nations Charter also establishes that all 
peace-loving states should stand ready to contribute armed 
forces, assistance, and facilities for the purpose of maintaining 
international peace and security. That is one aspect of the 
problem. 

The other side of the problem is that Japan should never 
again develop armament which could be an offensive threat 
or serve other than to promote peace and security in accord- 
ance with the purposes and principles of the United Nations 
Charter. The peace we seek is one which will for all time 
liberate Japan’s neighbors and indeed the Japanese people 
from the nightmare of militarism. 

When we were in Canberra, Australia, our mission had 
significant discussions on this subject with the governments 


of Australia and New Zealand. They made convincingly clear 
the attitude of their peoples on this subject. Now we are 
working actively to find the ways to secure the desired results. 


We believe that out of our discussions, which are now well 
advanced, there will emerge a series of arrangements which 
on the one hand will enable the Japanese to make their own 
indispensable contribution to preventing their nation’s being 
forced into the service of the new imperialism that ominously 
threatens from the mainland, and which, on the other hand, 
will effectively assure that there will be no unbridled re- 
armament which could become an offensive threat. 


The United States is able, and daily growing more able, 
to exert a mighty influence for peace and to make peace in 
the Pacific more secure than it has ever been before. We can 
see the way to remove the pall of fear which results from 
Japan’s past conduct and from the present Communist men- 
ace. But that is not a task which we would or should under- 
take single-handed and alone. In the Pacific, as elsewhere, 
security is a cooperative enterprise. Those who wish to co- 
operate for security can share the protection of immense deter- 
rent power which, in the words of the United Nations Char- 
ter, “shall not be used, save in the common interest.” 

Since the arrangements for peace and security in the Pacific 
will in part be outside of the peace treaty, and since the 
whole problem is not yet fully explored, we consider that 
any presently suggested treaty provisions are to be supple- 
mented in the light of the outcome of the promising ex- 
changes of views which are now taking place, and to which 
we attach the utmost importance. No one should assume that 
the United States takes this problem lightly or that we shall 
accept a solution that will be illusory. 


REPARATIONS 


As regards reparations, the United States does not ques- 
tion the inherent justice of the proposition that Japan should 
make good the damage done to others by its aggression. Rep- 
aration is, however, not merely a matter of what is just, but 
of what is economically practicable, without disastrous con- 
sequences. We have closely examined this problem. Consid- 
erable industrial machinery has already been removed from 
Japan and given to countries having reparation claims. Also, 
there is substantial Japanese property within allied countries 
which, as indicated, should be applicable to the satisfaction 
of claims. It is, however, not easy to see the possibility of 
Japan’s providing future reparation out of her remaining 
capital assets or as a surplus from her current economic ac- 
tivity over coming years. 

One of the gravest problems which confronts Japan, and 
it equally concerns the reparation creditors, is whether Japan, 
deprived of its formerly owned sources of raw material and 
with a population of eighty-five million on four relatively 
small and barren islands, can maintain the standard of living 
and employment necessary to prevent widespread social un- 
rest. This, if it occurred, would inevitably give rise to danger- 
ous expansionist and explosive tendencies, which Japan’s Com- 
munist neighbors would joyously exploit. 

The United States, to prevent social and economic unrest 
within Japan since the occupation began, has advanced about 
$2,000,000,000 for relief and economic assistance. That is a 
realistic measure of how seriously the United States views 
this problem and its responsibility as principal occupying 
power. However, the United States is not prepared, after 
the occupation ends, to continue indefinitely such economic 
relief. Neither is it willing, in effect, to pay Japanese rep- 
arations by putting into Japan what reparation creditors would 
take out. The United States considers indeed that its post- 
war advances have a certain priority status. 
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We doubt that it is practicable to get the essential over- 
all and long-range results which are sought, if the treaty also 
eeks to extract reparation payments other than in terms of 
the Japanese assets already received from Japan or within 
the territory of the Allied powers. However, the United 
States has not closed its mind on this subject and it is, with 
an open mind, actively exchanging views with countries which 
were most grievously damaged by Japanese aggression. 


ECONOMIC DISABILITIES 


Some suggestions have been made as to imposing upon the 
Japanese economic disabilities as, for example, requiring a 
dismantling of a part of Japan’s industrial plant, particu- 
larly her shipbuilding capacity. As experience in Germany has 
shown, such provisions cannot be carried out without arous- 
ing great public bitterness. If the peace treaty required the 
first post-war Japanese Government physically to decimate 
Japan’s industrial equipment, it would impose an almost in- 
human burden, and the consequences would almost surely be 
against the best interests of the Allied powers. 


FISHERIES 


It has been suggested, particularly along the Pacific coast, 
that the treaty of peace might itself attempt permanently to 
regulate the problem of Japanese participation in high-seas 
fisheries. ‘To attempt that would almost surely postpone in- 
definitely both the conclusion of peace and the obtaining of 
the results which are desired. 

‘There is, I believe, a considerable possibility of agreement 
between the United States and Japanese fishing interests. 
However, the treaty of peace is not a treaty merely between 
the United States and Japan; it is a treaty which we hope 
will be signed by all of the fifty-three Allies. Most of these 
nations have their own fishing problems and their own theories 
of solution, which differ widely. No quick results can be won 
hy attempting to make the peace treaty into a universal con- 
vention on high-seas fishing. 

When I was in Japan, the Prime Minister advised me that 
the Japanese Government stood ready to negotiate fisheries 
agreements as soon as peace restores to Japan the possibility 
of independent sovereign action. He said that in the mean- 
time the Japanese Government would prohibit Japanese na- 
tionals and Japanese vessels from going into conserved fish- 
eries in all waters, and he mentioned specifically those off 
the coasts of the United States, Canada and Alaska. 

The Japanese now see the importance of avoiding prac- 
tices which in the past brought Japan much ill will, and if 
we can hold to our tentative time-table, there can, I believe, 
be an early and equitable settlement of this thorny problem. 


A PEACE OF RECONCILIATION 


From the foregoing, it can be seen that the Japanese peace 
settlement we seek, while it would confirm the cut-back of 
Japan’s territory to her home islands, would contemplate 
that Japan would be a sovereign and sustaining member of 
the free world. She would contribute in due course to collec- 
tive security in accordance with her means, but without de- 
veloping armament which could be an offensive threat. Also, 
from an economic standpoint, Japan would be expected to 
get along without such subsidies as the United States has been 
providing during the occupation. On the other hand, Japan 
would be restored to a position of equality, free of burden- 
some and discriminatory conditions. In essence, the peace would 
be one of reconciliation. 

That is not the kind of peace which victors usually grant 
to a vanquished nation which has committed armed aggres- 
sion on a vast scale. It is not surprising that some, made bit- 





ter and distrusting by Japan’s past conduct, would like to 
impose upon Japan continuing burdens and restrictions. Some 
of these, taken separately, seem to have justification and per- 
haps no one of them alone would be of decisive historical 
significance. In the aggregate, however, they would funda- 
mentally change the character of the peace settlement. 

The major objective of any Japanese peace treaty is to 
bring the Japanese people hereafter to live with others as 
good neighbors. That does not require that the Japanese peo- 
ple should be pampered. It does mean that the: victors should 
not take advantage of Japan’s present helpless state to im- 
pose, for the future, unequal conditions. It means that the 
peace settlement should restore the vanquished to a position 
of dignity and equality among the nations. 


The peace would be a peace of trust, not because the past 
justifies trust, but because the act of extending trust usually 
evokes an effort to merit trust. It would be a peace of op- 
portunity, in that it would afford the Japanese people the 
same opportunity to develop peacefully their domestic econ- 
omy and their international relations as are enjoyed by most 
of the other free nations of the world. 


U.S. RESPONSIBILITY 


In proposing that kind of a peace, the United States as- 
sumes a serious responsibility, for the results cannot be guar- 
anteed. We have, however, a duty to exercise our best judg- 
ment as to the kind of peace which will endure. Circum- 
stances have made our duty inescapable. 


In the great war in the Pacific, we had valiant Allies who, 
through long, hard years, poured out life and treasure ac- 
cording to their means. But the United States possessed most of 
the means required for victory in the Pacific. The United 
States has carried the responsibility of occupation, and the 
accomplishments of General MacArthur as Supreme Com- 
mander represent a moral investment to which his country- 
men cannot honorably be indifferent. 


The United States has contributed the economic aid which 
has prevented the post-war misery which would have exposed 
Japan to capture by communism. The United States is the 
member of the free world which possesses large present and 
prospective military power in the western Pacific, and today 
we are the principal contributor to the United Nations effort 
in Korea, which fends off danger to ,Japan, to our Pacific 
Allies, as well as to ourselves. 

‘These are some of the circumstances which require the 
United States to exercise an initiative for peace; to do so 
while there is still time, and to shape that initiative with all 
of the wisdom and all of the vision that is available. For a 
misjudgment as to timing or as to substance can bring in- 
calculable disaster to all mankind. 

The United States does not consider that it has any mon- 
opoly of responsibility, nor any monopoly of experience, wis- 
dom and enlightenment that are required. We have no desire 
to “go it alone” nor have we the slightest thought of dictating. 
We continuously have sought and shall seek the views of 
others and, indeed, our present suggestions are a composite, 
not deriving from any single source. They reflect the ideas 
of many, and the United Kingdom and Australia are two 
important sources of actual language that we accept. How- 
ever, in the last analysis, the United States cannot, in justice 
to our own people, or indeed to others, become co-sponsor 
of a peace settlement which, in our judgment, made after 
ample consideration, without arrogance and in humbleness 
of spirit, would throw unnecessary and intolerable burdens 
of a military or economic character upon the United States, 
and jeopardize the lasting peace that the war was fought to 
win. 
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No Veto 

Happily, the exchanges of views which have taken place 
have, with one exception, been altogether cordial and no basic 
disagreements have developed. The Government of the Soviet 
Union is, perhaps, an exception. For three months its repre- 
sentative joined with us in full and frank discussions. But 
now that a peace treaty with Japan seems actually to be in 
the offing, the Soviet leaders seem to have taken fright. The 
Soviet Government has publicly announced that it will not 
resume discussions with us. 

When peace is far off, the Russian leaders speak lovingly 
of peace. But when peace comes near, they shun peace like 
the plague. 


We continue to hope that the Soviet leaders will join in a 
treaty of peace which would cost them nothing and which 


would start a relaxing of tensions which would be felt all 
around the globe. We are ready to give scrupulously full 
consideration to any views they may express, We shall steadily 
urge that they join in the Japanese peace. 

Fortunately, however, Soviet participation is not indispen- 
sable. The Soviet Union has no legal power to veto. It has no 
moral due-bills, for its vast takings in Manchuria, Port Ar- 
thur, Darier Sakhalin and the Kuriles repay it a thousand- 
fold for its six days of nominal belligerency. Japan, unlike 
Germany and Austria, is not divided by zones of occupation. 

In relation to Japan there is the opportunity to show which 
of the Allies*of World War II now have the genuine will 
for peace. There is the opportunity for them to make a peace 
so righteous that the example will hearten and uplift men 
everywhere. That is the opportunity; and to its challenge we 
are determined worthily to respond. 


“Foreign Policy at Home and Abroad” 


WE MUST SELL IDEAS AND IDEALS BEFORE MATERIALS 
By HOMER FERGUSON, United States Senator from Michigan 


Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Mich., February 5, 1951 


MUSIC critic recently wrote: “A local string quartette 
played Brahms last night. Brahms lost.” 

Gentlemen, that about summarizes the success of 
the United States on the diplomatic front today. In the words 
of the famous communique from Vinegar Joe Stilwell, in the 
early days of the Burma Campaign in World War II, “We 
are taking a hell of a beating.” 

I cite as my prime example the action of the United Nations 
in adopting a resolution which does no more than state that 
Red China is an aggressor. That finding came just two months 
and two days after General MacArthur told the world that 
because of China’s intervention, “We are faced with an en- 
tirely new war.” 

The United Nations on January 30 took a historic vote. 
This vote recorded the member states on the question of Soviet 
China’s aggression. The resolution had been submitted by 
the United States, which has sought to make clear that it 
intended to halt aggression and keep the peace. It is very sig- 
nificant that, before we could obtain the 44 votes, we had 
to water-down the resolution. It is also important to note that 
India and Burma in the Far East voted against it, and Af- 
ghanistan, Egypt, Indonesia, Pakistan, Sweden, Syria, Yemen 
and Yugoslavia abstained from voting on that resolution to 
declare what | think everyone outside of the Iron Curtain 
knew: that China was an aggressor. 

The vote points up rather clearly the failure of our leader- 
ship in world affairs in recent years. Although a majority 
voted for the United States resolution, there was obvious re- 
luctance among many of those who voted affirmatively, and 
the votes of those who voted negatively or abstained constituted 
a definite repudiation of our leadership. 

How has this come about? I want, if I can, to have you 
take a closer look at this problem that is before us. 

As the Chairman said, I recently visited these countries. 
The main object of the trip was to attend the meeting of the 
British Commonwealth Interparliamentary Association held 
at Canberra, Australia, early in December. We represented 
the United States Senate on the invitation of the Australian 
Government. The meeting was held because the nations mak- 
ing up the British Empire were desirous of discussing, among 
their members, and with the United States Senate, their for- 


eign policy and the questions of defense. This naturally brought 
into focus the attitude of the Far East, the Near East, Britain 
and Canada, on these all-important questions of the day. 


On our trip to Australia, we visited New Zealand and, 
after attending the meetings in Australia, we visited Indonesia, 
Singapore, Thailand, Calcutta, New Delhi, Pakistan, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Syria, Turkey and Belgium. Right now these are 
the most troubled places of the world. 


Our men are fighting today in distant Korea, I believe, for 
the express purpose of arresting aggression, but our trip con- 
firmed the idea that Korea is only a symbol of the far deeper 
movement now seeping throughout Asia. It was our purpose to 
probe the meaning of this movement and to learn if we could 
its significance for the United States. 

At Honolulu we had an opportunity to meet military per- 
sonnel, some of them directly back from the fighting front. 
We also met newspaper people who had had an opportunity 
to see through the expert questioner’s eyes some of the things 
that were going on in the Far East. 

We were anxious to know what makes Communism tick and 
why it is successful. We were told its success rested upon 
Moscow’s willingness to take infinite pains, spare no time, 
money or effort to accomplish its ends. Almost always the 
leaders of the local movements are natives and are well trained 
in Communist tactics and aggressive in spirit. The Soviet 
moves on long-range plans. They exploit the economic suf- 
fering of areas teeming with people and poverty. Every gain 
is pushed by a sustained follow-up. The only language under- 
stood by Moscow is firmness and might. Our trip confirmed 
much of this and filled out the picture of the strange and 
complicated world we face. 

In Wellington, New Zealand, we had an opportunity to 
observe the brand of socialism which New Zealand prac- 
tices today. 

Much of this socialization apparently is done at the expense 
of New Zealand’s defense when you realize that it now takes 
an average of 53 days to turn a ship around in New Zealand 
harbors. It was impressed upon us by New Zealanders that 
New Zealand believes she is entitled to have some kind of a 
guarantee of security in the Pacific. The United States, of 
course, would have to be one of the guarantors, if not the 
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only guarantor, and yet we were cautioned by them about 
the danger of the United States involving itself on too wide 
a front. 

When we arrived at Canberra, Australia, and attended the 
British Commonwealth Association meeting itself, we came 
upon mixed views, shaped in various ways by the interests of 
the countries taking part at the meeting. But here again, I 
gained the uneasy feeling that these countries—even those 
closest to the danger spots of the world—had little grasp of 
the real dangers either to themselves or to the free world. 

At the one extreme there was India—rejecting the idea of 
active armed defense against Communism and @illing to make 
almost any concession in appeasement for peace. But it is to 
be noted that India’s stand on Communist infiltration in In- 
dia itself is dealt with by active summary measures, including 
the jailing, without the right of habeas corpus or trial, of 
anyone who is thought to be dangerous to internal security. 

At the other extreme was Pakistan—already feeling the 
hot breath of Communism at close range. Their opinion sup- 
ported Australia’s, that it would be better to negotiate from 
strength in calling for armed strength and showing readiness 
to fight if attacked. But it is to be noted that even though 
Pakistan, at the beginning of the Korean War, had offered a 
full division of 18,000 troops for front-line duty in Korea— 
conditional, however, that the United States would guarantee 
Pakistan from Indian aggression—when it came to voting on 
the question of China being an aggressor, this country of 
Pakistan did not follow the American leadership. This I am 
sure was one of the great shocks to America’s diplomatic 
leadership. 

In between these two extremes we found countries of the 
British Commonwealth, as well as Great Britain herself, liv- 
ing in the delusion that deals can be made with the Soviets 
and with Communist movements in China and elsewhere in 
the Far East. They seemed to hope to preserve their own in- 
terests in the Far East by giving in to the Communists on 
matters involving the interests of others and by compromising 
on principles of the United Nations. Along with this was the 
wishful thinking that China and Southeast Asia might “ab- 
sorb the invader” and Communism. 

Here indeed was blindness to the clear nature of Com- 
munism. Over and over again it has been demonstrated that 
no deals can be made with Communism that will last for one 
minute longer than the Communists decide. Communism never 
compromises her own principles. On the surface they may 
retreat one step if they can be reasonably sure that in the very 
near future they can take two steps forward on their line. 
History shows that if any absorbing is to be done, as far as 
Communism is concerned, the Communists will do the ab- 
sorbing. 

India, who owes her freeedom to the conscience and re- 
straint of Great Britain, would receive no such gentle treat- 
ment at the hands of the Communists. It is one thing to com- 
bat British imperialism under law, with the passive acceptance 
of jail sentences and hunger strikes, but it is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing to face the Communist aggressor with his tank 
and machine gun with a passive resistance movement. 


As we passed through Indonesia and Singapore we could 
see everywhere the signs of smouldering unrest with Com- 
munists fanning the sparks. We could feel the Indonesian’s 
spirit of rebellion, and we came close to Singapore’s revolu- 
tion and riots against British rule, all revolving about the 
timeless antagonism there between the white man and the 
native. 

Thailand is a good example of how the threat of Commun- 
ism works. Here, as elsewhere in the Far East, there are a con- 
siderable number of Chinese well entrenched in the business 


and economic life of the country. When Chinese went into 
these various countries they were not permitted, in the early 
days, and even now, to hold land and become part and parcel 
of that land. They, therefore, became the traders in the Far 
East, keeping a tie back in China where they left their fami- 
lies; sometimes taking on new families in the land in which 
they were settled. China having gone over to the Commun- 
ists—by way of expediency—these Chinese in these various 
countries are accepting Communism. They look to China to 
protect their interests against the Thai Government, as they 
look to China to protect them wherever they are living. Com- 
munists in Thailand are well aware of this, and carry on a 
strong propaganda to convince these people, as well as the 
poverty-stricken inhabitants, that their only choice is to ac- 
cept Communism, Adding force to the Communist drive is 
the strong undercurrent that at last the yellow man.has it 
within his power to drive the white man out of Asia. Our 
Ambassador called the situation “explosive” and said, “Any- 
thing can happen here.” 


Calcutta, capital of West Bengal, since the partition of 
India, was our next stop. Here is a sprawling city of about 
six million people wallowing in squalor, poverty, disease and 
beggary. No traveler can describe for you the bitter con- 
flicts and degradation to be seen in this city. There are they 
say, about a million people a night that sleep on the streets. 
Down in front of our hotel one afternoon I happened to see 
a woman lying on the street. Later in the evening I saw her 
still there, lying in front of the hotel. I said to the Hindu 
who was with me, “Surely that woman is dead.”’ He walked up 
close to her and he said, “No, she can’t be dead.” I said, 
“Why ?” He said, “She has a brick under her head for a pillow, 
and if she was dead somebody would have taken the brick.” 
Now, you have those conditions that we must face where Com- 
munism is working. Here again, wherever the world’s misery 
can be exploited, we find the Communists. But it is not the 
poor and the weak who are the Communists today; it is the 
intellectuals of these countries, trained in Moscow and trained 
in these various countries by those who have been in Moscow, 


that are doing the work of the Communists and exploiting 
these conditions. 


Calcutta is the focal point for aggressive Communism in 
India. It is spearheaded by the sneak device of the Soviet Trade 
Commission, like the Amtorg Trading Corporation we had 
in this country. 

From the Governor of West Bengal we learned of India’s 
hope to gain her salvation through the teachings of Mahatma 
Gandhi—the doctrines of non-violence, non-resistance and 
non-cooperation. According to Dr. Katju it is utterly futile to 
resort to violence for purposes of defense. 


In the course of our interesting discussion with this schol- 
arly and gracious man we asked him some disconcerting ques- 
tions of how Indian philosophy could meet the aggressive vio- 
lence of the modern world’s machine guns and tanks. The 
best answers we could get were shrouded in mysticism and 
almost childlike faith in some way out. 

“Human nature,” the learned Doctor said, “‘will ultimately 
recoil from persistent cruelty and torture and slaughter of 
non-resisting non-cooperators. Suffering, cheerfully borne, 
will melt the heart of even a savage.” The question is, will 
it melt the hearts of the Communists? 

At New Delhi, the Indian capital, we met with Prime 
Minister Nehru and members of his cabinet. 

As you well know, Mr. Nehru is one of the prominent 
figures in world politics by reason of his position in India. 
He is both the spiritual and political leader of the Indian 
masses. Even while his country groans under terrific prob- 
lems of famine and division, while it is the prominent target 
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of Communist imperialism, he seeks to play the role of media- 
tor between the East and West. 

Based on conversations with Mr. Nehru and his ministers, 
we could not escape the conclusion that India’s leadership is 
floundering in unrealities. Although we were assured of the 
necessity for an Indian army, we found constant reiteration of 
the Gandhi principles of non-violence and non-cooperation. 
There was unrealism in our distinct impression that India’s 
leadership does not look upon Soviet Russia as having ag- 
gressive instincts. We felt they were inclined to dismiss Mao, 
the Chinese Communist, as seeking no more than what his- 
torically belonged to China. When Tibet was brought up, 
the question was passed over, in a statement that it was merely 
one of those things that was unfortunate but couldn’t be 
helped because China had historically claimed Tibet. 


It’s that kind of reascning that gives you cold chills, when 
we recall that Russia once owned Alaska and once laid claim 
to what is now Washington, Oregon, and northern Cali- 
fornia. 

Whenever we pressed the Indian leaders with the logic of 
current events, we found them unresponsive, silent and un- 
easy. What India seems to fear most is action by the Western 
nations which might precipitate another World War. We 
could understand that fear, but what we could not under- 
stand was an apparent obliviousness to the fact that war was 
now on and raging all around India. 


India itself still bleeds from partition. It has a bitter feud 
on at the present time with its neighbor, Pakistan, over Kash- 
mir. Prior to the partition they were one land. India itself is 
a land of fabulous wealth and terrible poverty. A critical 
problem stems from the lack of any trade between Pakistan 
and India. We find that in East Bengal, Pakistan they are 
raising the raw jute that was once manufactured in the mills 
in Calcutta, now part of India. Not one particle of that jute 
is permitted to be manufactured in those mills. The Indians 
today would rather have the mills idle than to have any 
trade connection whatever with Pakistan. There is starvation 
today in India from lack of wheat and grain, and yet across 
the border in Pakistan we saw rice for sale. And India is 
asking the United States to give wheat. 


It was our opinion that India’s leadership was either con- 
fused in its own thinking or was deliberately trying to carry 
water on both shoulders. Yet no other leader than Nehru to- 
day appeared likely to harness his country to the realities of 
her own and the world’s great danger. 


When you look at Iran, Iraq, Syria and Lebanon, you 
realize that the oil and the geography makes these areas of 
vital interest to America, and there they lie exposed. There 
we find the Arab world, apparently feeling indifferent toward 
America’s leadership, as they have expressed themselves in 
their vote in the United Nations on the aggression of China 
and in the negotiations leading to it. 


But when you come into Turkey you find a different con- 
dition. Turkey is proud of her role as fighters in Korea. When 
we commented on the fact that they had lost 1,000 out of the 
5,000 they had in Korea, one of their leaders expressed him- 
‘self as unconcerned with that—for he said, ‘“‘It had been said 
that the Turks were good fighters; now it could be said that 
the Turks are good fighters.”’ There was an air of confidence 
and strength in Turkey. We heard no talk of appeasement 
or timidity in the face of possible aggression. We gained the 
clear impression that if trouble comes, Turkey will stand 
firmly on our side—a strong outpost in a part of the world vital 
to our interests. 

From Turkey we flew to Brussels, Belgium, our last stop 
before we came home, and it was important because it gave 
us an opportunity to feel the pulse-beat of Europe because 








the Foreign Ministers’ Conference had just been held in Brus- 
sels. 


What would Belgium do if the chips were down? The 
answer was summed up in the words of the government 
leaders with whom we spoke: “Our people will rally if they 
see some of your troops here,” said one. Another leader said, 
“Let General Eisenhower come over here and make a survey 
and tell us what we must do.” 


These remarks pinpoint the widespread talk of appease- 
ment we observed here and the unwillingness of Europeans 
to get about the business of their own defense. Here, even as 
in the Far East, we found the people all too willing to seek 
escape from realities. With American help, however, Belgium 
can be induced to fight for her own territory, but the people 
appear reluctant to do anything about aggression elsewhere. 
Here we found a strong feeling among Europeans that much 
of what the United States is doing for Europe is nothing more 
than is to be expected in America’s self-interests. 


The Belgian Foreign Minister clearly indicated that, like 
England and France, Belgium was cold to any further involve- 
ment in Asia. They obviously feared American commitment 
in Asia was to the disadvantage of Europe. The sentiment 
clearly seemed to be that America should reserve her strength 
for Europe’s defense. 


We left for home with saddened hearts. But, this trip 
proved to be of great value to me, and I hope it will be to the 
Senate when we make our full report. At first hand we saw 
and heard much that had been withheld from us and from 
the American people by the State Department and the Admin- 
istration. We gained a better understanding of events abroad 
and what American foreign policy will have to do in meet- 
ing those problems. At the same time we looked upon our- 
selves as emissaries of the American people, and we recorded 
their views as we saw them to be. 


Upon every occasion I sought to impress upon those with 
whom we met the views of the American people as I see 
them. I submit them to you: 


1. No one nation can police the world, and no one nation 
should police the world. 


2. The question confronting the free peoples of the world, 
and which they must face, is whether they will limit their 
interests to defense against aggression as individual nations, 
or whether they will agree to combine wholeheartedly to de- 
fend the liberties of other people when they are threatened 
by aggression, 


3. The United States has indicated its position on this 
question by its participation in Korea. We entered Korea 
solely as a member of the United Nations and in defense of 
the principle of united action against aggression. At least, 
that is what the American people thought they were doing. 
Korea is not an American war. 


4. Having joined with 52 other nations in the Korean 
war, we expect them to show good faith with us by propor- 
tionate effort. If they do not, we can write off the United 
Nations and what it was supposed to represent. 


5. Unity of effort not only extends to the fighting fronts, 
but begins on the cold-war front of diplomatic negotiations. 
On that front those who think alike should join to expose 
and discredit the lies of the Communist nations. 


6. We must stand on principle in our negotiations. We be- 
lieve in negotiation for peace. But we believe that we must 
avoid appeasement, because appeasement is a breach of prin- 
ciple, and, moreover, is nothing but a trap set by those who 
base their negotiations on deceit and long-range objectives of 
their own. 
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7. ‘Vhose of us who are to stand together must have com- 
plete understanding. We must mean what we say, and say 
what we mean. 

8. We must make no commitments that we cannot reason- 
ably fulfill. May I repeat. that. We must make no commit- 
ments that we cannot reasonably fulfill. 

What is the sum-total of our conclusions on this trip to 
these capitals? 

|. We found unrest everywhere, with violence flaring up 
from time to time over a variety of issues. We found an 
unreasoning fear of another world war. We found countries 
so paralzed by this fear that they are willing to surrender 
almost everything to the Communists for a peace, which sim- 
ply cannot be achieved by surrender. 

2. We found narrow self-interest. Each country appeared 
willing to deal with Communism only in terms of its own 
interests. The larger view of a free world cooperative de- 
fense against aggression was very remote. That is why we 
have received so little real support for our action in Korea. 

3. We found simple, unrealistic, and almost childlike ig- 
norance of the Communist danger. 

4. We found nerve centers deadened to the meaning of 
Communism through over-exposure to the doctrines of social- 
ism and the all-powerful state. 

5. Everywhere we went we saw evidences of shrewd, in- 
sidious Communist propaganda. It was handled by natives 
won over and educated in Moscow to Communism, It ex- 
ploited every complaint, every hope, every fear and every con- 
dition in each country in order to induce the people to hate 
America and the West and to embrace Communism. 

6. We found ample evidence that our Voice of America, 
our State Department, and American foreign policy have 
failed completely to meet the Communist propaganda with 
the truth and with superior American ideals. 

7. We found no evidence that the people of the various 
countries were organized or were advocating the ideals for 
which America stands. 

I have made this report personally to the President, to the 
Secretary of State, and to the heads of the State Depart- 
ment, with the idea that there might be some correction. 

In my report to the Senate, | hope to make these conclu- 
sions clear in every detail, and to do everything in my power 
to sce that we correct our shortcomings, if possible. In that 
report, and to you today, | want to emphasize a program 
that is long-range and that | believe is indispensable. It must 
be stated in abstractions, but it is both practical and realistic. 

The conclusions I have stated, as they apply to the vital 
areas of the Near and Far East, represent an almost total 
reversal of the high regard and esteem in which the nations 
of the Far and Near East had traditionally held America. 
‘Those nations had been our friends, and it now appears that 
our diplomacy has failed to adjust itself to their problems. 
This is an alarming fact.: 

We tound the nations of that area uncertain. That uncer- 
tainty is reflected when they abstained from voting at the 
United Nations. We find them straddling the fence, that 
they may go over to the side that becomes the victor. They 
seem uncertain as to whether they should place their con- 
fidence in us, 

There were many evidences in the Far East as to the high 
regard and the esteem in which the Far East once held us. 

But most, if not all, the good will we once enjoyed in 
Asia has been dissipated. The old idea of expulsion of the 
White man from Asia—‘‘Asia for Asiatics’”—has blossomed 
forth to include us first of all. 

Yet we need good will. We need it out in the Far East 
and in the Near East. And those people need ours. We neeed 
to become partners on a partnership basis. A partnership, of 


course, means mutuality. It means working together, each 
carrying his share of the load, toward a common goal. 

Can such a partnership be worked out? Can we recover our 
good will? 

First, let us look more closely at the ways in which we 
have lost it. 

What we are engaged in is essentially a battle for the minds 
of men. 

We are failing because we are unable to put over the es- 
sential character of the American system and command a fol- 
lowing for the leadership of that system. 

Our failure is first one of techniques. 

We will always fail in any effort to buy good will. First, 
good will is not for sale. Second, the nation-to-nation method 
of distributing our economic aid, which we have followed, 
has no hope of reaching the people with a feeling for our 
generosity and good purposes. 

Our propaganda efforts are failing. 

We do not pinpoint objectives. We fail to transpose the 
thinking behind our propaganda, to sce others as others see 
themselves, to see ourselves as the others see us. That is the 
great secret of Communist success. At all times they use native 
tongues and Moscow-trained native minds for their propa- 
ganda. We will never succeed in any campaign of persuasion 
until we adopt this basic technique. 

Our principal failures go beyond techniques of presenta- 
tion, however. They go to the substance of our appeal. 

We constantly stress our great material wealth, in our aid 
programs and in all of our propaganda. This I believe to be 
a basic error. What do automobiles mean to people who do 
not have roads? What do refrigerators mean to the Indians 
who do not have food? 

As a matter of fact, we deeply offend the millions of Budd- 
hists who took as their god a man who gave up his palaces 
and pleasures to beg for alts. Their revulsion to our material- 
ism is typical of the ill-feeling we have managed to create 
toward ourselves. 

For instance, we see in Delhi a propaganda picture of 
America showing the selection of the bathing beauties down 
at Atlantic City. We are showing them to a people—the 
Moslems—who veil their women, and the Buddhists, who 
never use the human form of the female for display. What do 
we hope to gain by such propaganda pictures? 

Is there nothing that we can substitute? 

We forget that ideas and ideals are the things that make 
the world move. ‘The Communists do not forget this—as 
witness their constant exploitation of ideas and prejudice, such 
as the nationalist movements down in the Far East. 

We forget, moreover, that despite all the materialism which 
each of us must admit in our own daily thinking, 4 merica is 
an idea and an ideal. 

There are very few nations, and fewer people, that are not 
conscious of America’s great wealth. The best proof is that 
there never has been, in the history of civilization, such a 
mass migration of humanity, without any compulsion what- 
ever, as we have had to the United States of America, and it 
kept up until 1922, when Congress passed a law prohibiting 
immigration except on a quota system. America still beckons 
to immigrants the world over. No other nation has people 
clamoring in such numbers for admission. But, nowhere, either 
in foreign lands, or even at home, is there an understanding 
of what makes this country such a mecca. 

We are constantly trying to demonstrate to the world, in 
everything we do, that we are materialistic, but, as a matter 
of fact, our success has been due to idealism. We have never 
attempted to display that side of the world. Ideals have caused 
revolutions to be fought and men to die. Patrick Henry said: 
“Give me liberty or give me death!” 
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The American ideal is stated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 

are created equal, that they are endowed by their Cre- 

ator with certain unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 

governed. . 

There, fellow citizens, is an ideal to move the world! It 
is based on natural laws, which have meaning everywhere. 
It is universal in application, for it speaks of the unalienable 
rights of all men. 

It is the idea which first released its energy in America 
and made this country great. 

It is the same idea which attracted Garibaldi and Masaryk 
and inspired them to lead the great liberal revolutions in 
their native Italy and Czechoslovakia. 

An ideal is the only thing that has any real force. We 
have lost sight of our own ideal and its tremendous force 
and vigor. Somehow that must be recaptured. It must be 

passed on to generations to come, to make them believe in 
it; so that the energy in man which has its source in the 
ideal will not be lost. 

We must pass the ideal along to the other people of the 
world, so that they will be willing to fight and die for it as it 
becomes part of them. 

In fact, our foreign policy, if it is to stand for a situation 
of strength in the world, centered about common purposes 
and common understandings, must be based on the export 
of that ideal in the Declaration of Independence. 

We have not been exporting it. 

Actually we have done the reverse. I have seen too many 
of our representatives abroad who are mere apologists for 
America and its greatness. There is too great a readiness to 
accept, rather than influence points of view that are incom- 
patible with our own. 

I see that tendency in our preoccupation with Titoism. 
Our present foreign policy seems based on the proposition that 
in Titoism we have the answer to the Kremlin. That propo- 
sition is a snare and a delusion. China proves it, because there 
we said, “let the dust settle.” There is no hope that Mr. 
Mao will be another Tito. At its best, Titoism is but a tem- 
porary counter-irritant to the Kremlin. In the long run it 
offers nothing but grief because its principles are so foreign 
to our own. 

The basis of our failure to export the American ideal lies 
closer to home, however, than even the State Department 
and all its errors. 

No national product can be exported until it is in abund- 
ance at home. But I ask you if anywhere about you today 


there can be found a super-abundance of the American ideal 
which was expressed in the Declaration of Independence? 

I’m so glad today that we had this young man from a high 
school giving us what he thought there was in this ideal, 
because it shows that we are starting over to teach and to 
understand this word. It certainly is not so evident in our 
government. It has been missing in our schools. And even in 
too many of our churches a pallid concept of “social service” 
has been substituted for the Divine message in the Declaration 
of Independence. Even among our businessmen—and that’s 
you—it has waned, although business should be the prime 
guardians of this because it is the very life-blood of our busi- 
ness system in America. 

Our people must be aroused so that they will not let these 
principles drift away from them. Our ideals are more valu- 
able than life itself, because for us there can be no meaning- 
ful life in the future without them. The destruction of our 
material wealth by an atomic bomb is not as dangerous as 
the loss of those ideals. 

We must develop them, make them bloom, sell them at 
home and abroad. 

What we need is a resurgent zeal for America. 

Zeal for America is zeal for an enduring truth, based on 
a universal aspiration of man to free himself from any shackles 
whatsoever. 

We need that zeal in our schools, churches, businesses and 
government. We need it in the hearts and souls of our people. 

I concede that it is not altogether easy to grasp. And this 
idea has been consciously obscured by many sinister influences 
in this country in recent decades. 

To re-create it we will have to go back and spell out our 
heritage and its meaning, word for word. It is a job every 
one of us must do. 

It must be done, however! I submit it is the only basis upon 
which we can find a complete and permanent solution of our 
problems in the world today. It is the only firm basis of an 
enduring foreign policy. It should be the supreme test applied 
to all our dealings in foreign affairs. 

Because the world lost sight of these ideals,.we must again 
put on the armor of battle and be prepared to fight if necessary 
to stop aggression against them and their total annihilation. 
But we must not make commitments unless it is reasonably 
certain we can carry them out without endangering our own 
economy and political structure, while we work to re-establish 
the principles set forth in our Declaration of Independence. 

In truth, our foreign policy begins at home. It begins at 
home with a greater appreciation of what America is, and a 
greater dedication to the cultivation of its universal ideals, so 
that we may regain the confidence of others and inspire them 
in the eternal search for a world of peace, and some prosperity 
and good will. 


Our Common Defense 


OUR GOAL IS PEACE, 


NOT WAR 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 


Delivered at the Meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the American Republics, Washington, D 


T IS an honor to open this meeting of the ministers of 

foreign affairs of the American republics. | am happy to 

extend to you a whole-hearted welcome to our country 
and to our capital city. On behalf of the United States, I 
hope that this will be a most satisfactory and successful meet- 
ing. 


. C., March 26, 1951 
This is the fourth meeting of the ministers of foreign af- 
fairs of the American republics. This meeting, like the earlier 
ones, is held at a time of international danger. When the 
first meeting was held, in 1939, war had just broken out in 
Europe. As that conflict spread to ration after nation, and 
threatened to extend to all parts of the world, the foreign 
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ministers of the American republics held two more meetings 
in 1940 and in 1942 to plan a common course of action 
against the common danger. 

As a result of our concerted efforts, our countries did not 
become a theatre of war. The nations of this hemisphere suc- 
ceeded in protecting the American continents from invasion. 
And, as a result of our common efforts, the people of the 
Americas were able to contribute power and resources which 
turned the tide against aggression and brought victory to the 
forces of freedom. 

‘Today we meet again to consider our common defense. 
We meet again to work out ways and means by which our 
united strength may be employed in the struggle for freedom 
throughout the world. 


CoMMON IDEALS OF FREEDOM 


‘The American republics all owe their national beginnings 
to the same set of ideals — the same concepts of human and 
international freedom. We have all followed and we will 
continue to follow two basic principles. First, we believe that 
international affairs should be based upon cooperation among 
free and independent nations, and not upon coercion and force. 
Second, we believe that the aim and purpose of government 
is to promote the welfare of all the people — not just the 
privileged few, 

‘These principles have long been the basis of relations among 
the American republics. ‘The same principles are now em- 
bodied in the Charter of the United Nations, where they have 
become the foundation of a new society of nations. The states- 
men of the American republics have shown their continuing 
devotion to these principles by the great and constructive work 
they have done in creating and strengthening the United 
Nations. 

‘Today these principles are under relentless attack from a 
center of power which denies the whole concept of human 
freedom — whether it-be spiritual freedom or economic free- 
dom or political freedom. 

Communist imperialism attacks and undermines national 
independence and international cooperation. In their place it 
substitutes a rule of force. Communist imperialism also seeks 
to destroy the system of government that serves the welfare 
of the people. Instead it sets up a system under which the 
people exist only to serve the purposes of the Government. 
As a result the Soviet system is one of unbridled power, im- 
posing slavery at home and aggression abroad. 

‘The aggressive expansion of Soviet power threatens the 
whole world. In Europe we see it trying to engulf the na- 
tions from which we have drawn our cultural beginnings. 
If Soviet subversion and Soviet armed force were to over- 
throw these nations, the consequences for all of us in the 
Western Hemisphere would be disastrous. We would lose 
those cultural and religious ties which mean so much to us. 
‘The international trade on which we are so dependent would 
he violently disrupted. Worst of all, we would be confronted 
by a hostile power on the shores of the Atlantic capable of 
using the great economic resources of our conquered friends 
to strike across the ocean at our own independence. 

We must not and will not let that happen. We in the 
Western Hemisphere must help the free men of Europe who 
are resisting Soviet expansion. 


Rep THREAT 


In the Far East Communist imperialism presents us with 
another threat. There we see many new nations emerging, 
as our own countries once did, from colonial status to full 
independence. For these new nations we of the Western 
Hemisphere have the greatest feeling of fellowship. But Com- 
munist imperialism has fallen upon these new nations with 





its weapons of internal subversion and external attack. It 
seeks to overpower them before they are strong enough to 
stand alone. 

If Soviet communism were to be successful in this ven- 
ture it would be a terrible blow to the bright promise of the - 
principles of freedom and peace which we uphold. The great 
manpower of Asia would become one of the instruments of 
the aggressive expansion of the Soviet system toward our 
own hemisphere. 

Both to the East, therefore, and to the West, we are con- 
fronted by great perils. Our future progress, our very sur- 
vival, lies in the defense of the world order of free nations 
of which we are a part. Our very existence depends upon 
the success of those principles which our countries stand for, 
and which we have supported in the United Nations. There 
is no safety for any of us in abandoning these principles. There 
will be no security in the world without the United Nations. 
Powerful and productive as the Western Hemisphere is, it 
cannot make it safe by building a wall around itself. 

Instead of withdrawing into our hemisphere in a hopeless 
attempt to find security through retreat, we must concert our 
defenses and combine our strength in order to support men 
in Europe and Asia who are battling for freedom. That is 
the only course that can lead to security or peace or freedom 
for us or for men anywhere in the world. 

Recognition of this fact lies behind the aid the United States 
has given to the rebuilding of Europe. It lies behind the strug- 
gle the free nations are now waging in the hills of Korea. 
The resistance of the United Nations to aggression in Korea 
—a resistance that has the firm approval of all the nations 
represented here — is of momentous importance. It has shown 
that the free nations are determined to defend their ideals 
of national independence and human welfare. 


THE IssuE IN KorEA 


The issue in Korea is the survival of the principles on 
which we have built our countries. The principle of national 
independence and self-government is at stake there, as well 
as the principle that government shall be for the welfare of 
the people. If justice and order do not prevail in Korea, they 
will be in danger everywhere in the world. 

Heroic sacrifices are being made in Korea to check the 
forces of aggression and protect us against the terrible de- 
struction and vastly greater sacrifices of a world conflict. By 
standing firm in Korea and by preparing to meet aggression 
elsewhere, we are doing our best to prevent a third world 
war. 

This meeting in Washington, therefore, must consider not 
only what should be done to improve the defense of this 
hemisphere, but also what measures we can best undertake 
to support and strengthen the United Nations in its effort 
to establish world peace. 

We meet here as a region which has already, in the solemn 
treaty of Rio de Janeiro, announced its intention to defend 
itself through cooperative action. We are pledged to resist 
the common foe. 

We must now plan as a primary task for the strengthening 
and the coordinated use of our defense forces in this hemi- 
sphere. We must also consider how we may best use our 
strength to support the cause of freedom against aggression 
throughout the world. 

The success of our defense program depends upon our eco- 
nomic strength. In these troubled times defense production 
must have prior claim upon our economic resources. We shall 
have to increase the production of strategic materials. We shall 
have to divert manufacturing capacity to defense purposes. 

These necessities will create many difficult practical prob- 
lems for our countries to solve. There will be shortages of 
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basic materials and other commodities. There will be limi- 
tations on certain kinds of capital expansion. 


COOPERATION IS First STEP 


The first step in solving these problems is to face them in 
a spirit of cooperation. We must recognize that we are en- 
gaged, as good neighbors, in a common enterprise that is vital 
to our survival as free and democratic nations. We must 
establish the principle of sharing our burdens fairly. We must 
act together to meet essential civilian needs and at the same 
time we must act together to be sure that scarce supplies are 
limited to essential uses. We must try to prevent wild and 
speculative price movements in our international trade, 
whether in raw materials or manufactured products. 

Our defense needs are not, of course, limited to the things 
that go into the making of weapons. We need to build up 
our economic strength in a much broader way. It is essential 
to our security that we constantly enlarge our economic ca- 
pacity. Our defense needs include, in many areas, more food, 
better education and better health services. They include, in 
certain cases, the building of roads, dams or power plants. 


We must remember that the real strength of the free na- 
tions lies in the will and determination of their peoples. The 
free nations stand for economic progress and social advance- 
ment. They grow in strength by going forward along the 
road of greater economic opportunity for all. 

Over the last ten years our countries have made great eco- 
nomic progress. In most of the countries represented here, 
national income is at least twice what it was in 1939, 


An important factor in our advance is the program of 
technical cooperation which we have joined together to carry 
out. Joint projects for spreading technical knowledge have 
already made notable achievements in improving the health, 
education and living standards of our people. We intend to 
press on with this kind of activity. 

The American republics are full of breath-taking possibili- 
ties for future economic development. These possibilities can 
be made realities only if we work and plan together for a 
long time ahead. I like to think, for example, of the possibility 
of developing vast areas of wilderness, such as the eastern 
slopes of the Andes, and turning them into new and fertile 
farm land. 

I like to think of a project about which I talked to the 
President of Chile which contemplates the diversion of water 
from those high mountain lakes between Bolivia and Peru 
for making a garden on the coast of South America to the 
west for Chile and Peru, and in return giving Bolivia a sea- 
port on the Pacific. I had a very pleasant conversation with 
the President of Chile on that subject. 


Our Cause 


And I like to think of the development of the Paraguay 
and Uruguay Rivers. Think what wonderful possibilities are 
in those great waterways for development. 

Those are only samples. For all over the continent of South 
America there are greater resources undeveloped than were 
ever in the United States of America, and I know we can 
develop them for the welfare of the whole world as well as 
ourselves. I like to think of the possibilities of industrial de- 
velopment in your countries. 

I remember with pride the part which this country played, 
even during the troubled times of the last war, in helping to 
create a steel industry in Brazil. I think with satisfaction of 
the progress that has been made by Chile and other countries 
in setting up factories and hydroelectric projects in recent 
years. 

CoNnsTANT ADVANCE FOR PEOPLE 


Our countries do not have unlimited resources to devote 
to creative developments such as these. We cannot do as 
much, in the midst of a defense emergency, as we could in 
normal times. But we must do all we can. 

It is the genius of our democratic type of society that we 
are constantly creative and constantly advancing. We hold 
out to all people the prospect of bettering their condition, 
not in the dim future, not after some terrible and bloody up- 
heaval, but steadily through the years, in the simple activities 
of their daily life. 

In our countries, we do not measure our prosperity by the 
power of the state. We do not measure the progress of our 
society in terms of military might. We do not measure our 
advancement in terms of the profits or the luxuries of the few. 
Our yardstick is the welfare of the many. We think in terms 
of the average man — how he lives, what he can buy, and 
the freedom he enjoys. These are the standards by which we 
measure our development. 

And, by these standards, we are marching steadily for- 
ward. And we shall continue that march! 

Our vision of progress is not limited to our own countries. 
We extend it to all the peoples of the world. 

We know that people are very much alike in their basic 
aspirations wherever they may be or whatever language they 
may speak. We recognize that the people of Russia, the people 
of the Soviet satellite states, are very much like us in what 
they want for themselves and their children. We hope that 
some day they will find it possible to turn their leaders from 
their present path of tyranny and aggression. 


Our goal is self-development, not imperialism. 
Our goal is peace, not war. 


Our goal, not only for ourselves but for all peoples, is a 
better world — materially, morally and spiritually. 


is Freedom 


PARTNERSHIP OF THE FREE WORLD 
By DEAN ACHESON, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered at the Meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the American Republics, Washington, D. C., March 27, 1951 


LOOK forward with considerable pleasure to the pros- 
pect of working closely together with my colleagues of 
the Americas in this important meeting. 

Our distinguished Brazilian colleague, Minister Neves de 
Fontoura, has already eloquently set before us the significance 
of this meeting in terms of our long inter-American tradi- 
tion. That tradition dates back to the first international con- 


ference of the American states, to which this country had the 
honor to be host sixty years ago. Since then we have managed, 
by our determination, to preserve and greatly strengthen our 
freedom, in spite of all perils. 

More than that, we have built up a brotherhood of nations 
that time has tested. In the course of the decades the founda- 
tions of our system have had time to set. Can anyone doubt 
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that the men who worked to bring us together in the first 
Washington conference would find their vision more than 
vindicated by the great Organization of American States as 
it exists today? 

‘The significance of this meeting is appreciated, I believe, 
by free men all over the world. 

It rests not alone on the work we have come together to 
do, as important as that is to our future, and to theirs. Even 
more important than this is the fraternal way in which the 

\merican republics have grown accustomed to working to- 
vether. 

We meet freely. We talk frankly, as people who under- 
stand each other and like each other. We have problems be- 
tween us, and some of them are difficult. But there are no 
problems between us that will not yield to the goodwill and 
friendship we all bring to this meeting. 

It is our hope that our consultations here and our coop- 
erative actions will have a dual effect, 

We hope that what we do here will produce sound and 
constructive results. We hope also — indeed we know — that 
this meeting, as a demonstration of the kind of friendship 
among nations which may some day prevail universally, will 
convey inspiration and encouragement to men everywhere. 

The larger significance of our meeting arises from the fact 
that we are a part, inescapably, of the partnership of the free 
world. 

What is the partnership of the free world? It is some- 
thing new in the world, and its meaning should be made clear 
to all. 

Is it an alliance, like those which criss-crossed Europe in 
‘the last century? No, it is not like the old alliances, because 
it is not directed against anyone, nor does it aspire to rule 
or to conquest. 

Is it a sphere-of-influence arrangement, or a satellite sys- 
- tem? No, it most assuredly is not, for no rulers in a master 
state dictate to the free nations. 

The partnership of the free world is something different 
from any of these. It is a spiritual confederation of peoples 
as well as nations. It is a partnership which encompasses many 
differences. ‘he states in it do not all have the same political 
or social institutions. They do not conform to any standard 
pattern. They do not have a single “way of life.” 

ach has its own set of hopes and anxieties, its own do- 
mestic problems, its own national traditions and desires. 


FREEDOM THE KEY 


What binds the nations of the free world together into a 
partnership is that they have a powerful interest in common: 
their concern for freedom. 

Freedom is the key. This is what free nations have, and 
other nations do not. This is the heart of the matter, for with- 
out freedom neither real peace, nor real security, nor any 
real progress is possible. 

To the nation, freedom means national independence, free- 
dom to work out its destinies in its own ways. 

‘To the people, freedom is not only the very breath of life 
itself, but it is also the gateway of opportunity. Free men 
have the opportunity to better their lives, to abolish poverty, 
and to live in human dignity. 

Freedom is the climate in which men can work to fulfill all 
the affirmative aspirations and values of their lives. 

When people ask us, “What is it you are for, you men of 
the free world?” then we say, “We're for freedom, because 
freedom is the key to everything else we want.” 

Where there is freedom, we can make peace avail; we 
can govern ourselves the way we want; we can improve our 
land and grow more food. We can live side by side with 


people who think differently, who worship differently, who 
talk a different language — so long as they and we are both 
free, we have that one important thing in common. 

This is not to say that any of us has fully realized our 
ideals of a free society. Our progress toward this goal is not 
always even, from week to week, or from month to month. 
But it is the ideal and the objective toward which, over the 
decades and the generations, we have been moving steadily 
forward. 

And now this freedom of ours is faced with a mortal threat. 


New IMPERIALISM 


The small group of men who rule the Soviet Union and 
pull the strings of the international Communist movement 
have a doctrine which is opposed to freedom. 

Their doctrine is a blueprint for a Communist world, gov- 
erned from the Kremlin. 

This is the new imperialism. Its instruments are a formid- 
able machine of war and the international Communist move- 
ment. With one or the other, and sometimes both, the new 
imperialism reaches out for more power and for rule over 
more people. 

Never before have we faced a menace of this magnitude. 
Never before has there been so great a challenge to our de- 
termination to preserve our independence as nations. 

But it is not only against the independence of govern- 
ments that this new imperialism is directed. The freedom 
of people, of the individual man, is also its target. 

Although the Communists have played upon the hopes of 
people for a better life, they have in practice been the enemies 
of progress. The new imperialists have contributed nothing 
but propaganda to the great cooperative efforts to improve 
standards of living among the peoples of the world. Instead, 
they use human misery as a political tool, callous to the cost. 

This is the threat which jeopardizes freedom. It is a threat 
which has for us the greatest urgency, a threat which calls 
upon us as people and as nations to defend our freedom. 

It calls upon us for action now. . 

No free man anywhere can safely disregard this threat. 
There is no free nation anywhere, large or small, whose free- 
dom is secure. Freedom does not come in different sizes. Large 
states do not have more of it, nor small states less, according 
to their size. The defense of freedom is an obligation which 
falls upon all who are worthy of it. 

And it is in this sense that the partnership of the free world 
is a spiritual confederation among those who value their free- 
dom and, each according to his capacity, will do his utmost 
to defend it. 

This is the meaning of the great effort which the free na- 
tions are making. Its purpose is to assemble sufficient force 
to make it plain in advance that further aggression will not 
succeed. 

In the face of the challenge of the new imperialism, the 
rapid increase of this deterrent force is the only real road to 
peace — the kind of peace in which the survival and growth 
of our free institutions will be possible. 

The task is a great one. To perform it, each must do his 
full share. We are well begun, but the greater part lies still 
ahead of us. 

In Korea the principle of collective security has been put 
to the test. It has stood the test. Aggression has not been 
allowed to succeed. This is a history-making battle, a land- 
mark, we may hope, on the road to world peace. 

The forces of the United Nations are fighting a battle which 
is of vital significance to the security of all free nations. The 
cause of freedom owes a great debt to the men of many lands 
who are bearing arms in Korea and making heavy sacrifices 
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under the banner of the United Nations. And the lessons 
learned in the defense of Korea should enable the United 
Nations to develop a collective security system that will be 
better prepared to meet aggression in the future, if it occurs. 

Heartening progress is also being made in another sector 
in the defense of freedom: in recent months, major steps have 
been taken toward strengthening the defenses of free Europe. 
The work that is now going forward to build an integrated 
and effective defense organization under General Eisenhower 
contributes to the security of this Hemisphere. 

It is a happy and a significant coincidence that the visit 
of the President of France, M. Auriol, to this country comes 
while this meeting is in progress, and that we shall have the 
pleasure of hearing him address this assembly. This fortunate 
circumstance symbolizes to the world the relationship between 
our efforts in this Hemisphere and those of our brothers in 
Europe, in behalf of our common aspirations for peace and 
freedom. 

Impact Upon Economy 


In this country, the mobilization of our strength is begin- 
ning to have a substantial impact upon our economy, and 
upon the lives of our citizens. By last week, the size of our 
armed forces had been doubled over the level that prevailed 
before the attack upon Korea, and many more young men 
and women are being called into military service. 

Although total production is increasing, the requirements 
of defense are such that curtailment of many goods and 
services has been necessary. The burden of taxation is being 
heavily increased. We are seeking to hold in check the strong 
inflationary pressures which have been generated by the de- 
fense program. 

It is our intention to prepare an economic base that will 
have the stamina to sustain this substantial defense program 
over as long a period as may be necessary, and which would 
be capable of further rapid expansion if war should be forced 
upon us. 

The scale and complexity of this endeavor, side by side 
with the changes wrought throughout the Hemisphere by the 
defense mobilization, inevitably creates many difficulties for 
us all. 

We in the United States have been mindful of the 
many difficult questions raised for our neighbors of this Hemi- 
sphere by our mobilization program. 

Looking ahead to the intensification of this program in the 
future, it is evident that the closest working relationship must 
be established among all of us in the Americas in order that 
our common effort for our common defense may realize the 
best that is in all of us. Together, we must seek ways of 
avoiding any uncontrolled and unfair distribution of the sac- 
rifices that our peoples face. 

With this in mind, on the day that the United States en- 
tered upon its emergency program of economic and military 
preparedness, it made known its proposal that this emergency 
meeting of consultation be held. 

We have before us, at this meeting, a realistic agenda that 
sets forth the questions to which we, the American republics, 
must jointly find the answers. 


AMERICAN DEFENSE 


We shall find these answers in the spirit of cooperation 
that is basic to our inter-American tradition. We are coop- 
erators. Our great tradition illustrates the principle that the 
spirit of cooperation and the spirit of bargaining are mutually 
incompatible. They exclude each other. For in bargaining, 
each man tries to reap advantage for himself to the detriment 
of the man he deals with. It is the genius of our inter-Amer- 








ican system — and the effectiveness of our defense rests on 
it — that mutual cooperation, instead, has been the means by 
which all have benefited. 

This is the spirit with which we address ourselves to the 
problems on our agenda. 

One question which each of us faces, in the light of our 
hemispheric position, is: In what way can each of us best 
develop our military capabilities in order that we may have 
the most effective individual and collective self-defense against 
armed attack? 

We may wish to consider measures which can be taken by 
our respective governments to enable the Inter-American De- 
fense Board to carry on its functions most efficiently, and to 
prepare at the earliest possible time a coordinated defense 
for this Hemisphere. 

In considering the military defensive strengch of the Hemi- 
sphere, it is evident that any disturbances to the peaceful re- 
lations among the American republics can only have the effect 
of weakening our total defense capabilities. As part of the 
effort to bulwark our defenses against aggression, it may serve 
a useful purpose for us to strengthen our determination to 
make fullest use of available machinery for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes. 

In view of the effect upon our hemispheric security of the 
danger of aggression in other parts of the world, a related 
question requires our attention. That is, how we, the Amer- 
ican republics, can best support the United Nations in 
strengthening its capacity to deal with aggression. 

The interests of the republics of this Hemisphere in the 
building of a world of law and order are greatly served by 
the progress which the United Nations has been making in 
strengthening its collective security system. The success of 
this effort depends upon our willingness to back up the United 
Nations, 

Our deliberations here will measurably strengthen our com- 
mon security if they lead to action on the part of the American 
republics in helping to fulfill the purposes of the uniting for 
peace resolution of the United Nations. 

The use of subversion and other forms of indirect aggres- 
sion by the international Communist movement requires us, 
as a vital part of our defense program, to examine carefully 
our present internal security procedures and improve them 
where necessary. 

It is equally important that we should consult as to the 
practical steps we may take, together and individually, to 
insure the maximum protection and strengthening of our basic 
democratic institutions. They are the heart of what we are 
seeking to defend against Communist undermining, and to 
safeguard these institutions while we prevent their abuse re- 
quires our constant vigilance. 

These are some of the matters which are involved, either 
directly or indirectly, in strengthening our military security. 

The economic problems before us pervade our whole effort 
and touch upon the life of every individual in the Hemisphere. 
We must gather up our joint economic forces for the common 
defense, not only in one country or some countries, but through- 
out our interlocking economic community. 

This means adjustments for all of us. For the sacrifices 
that the United States and its people are now making in- 
evitably have their effect upon all whose economies are re- 
lated to our own. 


Are these effects, then, to fall indiscriminately and without 
control on peoples everywhere? Or are we going to provide, 
by cooperation, that the essential needs of all our peoples are 
met; that production for defense is pushed to a level which 
will serve to accomplish the purpose of averting a third world 
war ; and that the sacrifice of unessentials is fairly distributed ? 
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The Government of the United States had this question very 
much in mind when it requested the convening of this meeting. 

In this country, we are already allocating materials re- 
quired for defense production so that they will be available 
only in limited quantities for normal civilian demands. 

Your countries, I know, are also facing the problems of 
increased production for the defense of our Hemisphere, pro- 
duction on which the survival of freedom for every one of 
us depends. In most cases, your chief problem is to effect 
emergency increases in the production of essential materials 
without at the same time inviting disaster when a more normal 
situation returns. The United States understands this prob- 
lem. We do not underestimate it. Certainly we must consider 
what practicable means there may be, within the terms of our 
great purpose, to deal with this risk together. 


CuRBING INFLATION 


The problem of curbing inflation is no less important to 
each of our countries, and to our common purpose. The 
danger of uncontrolled inflation in any country threatens its 
people. It also weakens the economic stability of the Hemi- 
sphere as a whole. We must make the most strenuous effort 
together to take the steps that are necessary to keep infla- 
tionary tendencies under control. Those must be done not 
only by international action, but by each of our governments 
within its own jurisdiction. 

Undoubtedly, we shall not be able to foresee all the measures 
which our respective governments will find it necessary to 
take in dealing with the economic defense program. As much 
as circumstances permit, we should endeavor to consult wtih 
one another and act cooperatively in this field particularly, 
to our mutual and our common benefit. 


Economic CooPERATION 


In his address to the meeting yesterday, President Truman 
spoke of the concern felt by this country for the need of 
carrying forward the programs of economic cooperation. 

It is my hope that we shall all continue to give as much 
support as we can to these measures by which our people are 
enabled to improve the conditions of their life. 


The programs of economic development and technical co- 
operation in many ways effectively support the emergency de- 
fense program. Such programs as those which increase food 
supply, combat disease, increase the output of materials in short 
supply, and improve working conditions and labor standards 
are of double importance in this period. 

In so far as we can, we must seek to fulfill both the imme- 
diate requirements of the defense program and our long- 
range objective of economic development and social progress. 


We must always keep our goals in mind. While we work 
together here to find solutions for these difficult problems 
with which the rapid development of our political, economic 
and military strength confronts us, we must never allow 
ourselves to forget the real nature of the endeavor which 
brings us together. 

Our cause is above all the cause of freedom, of international 
morality. It is therefore the cause of peace, and of the well- 
being of man himself. 

So that the world at large and our own peoples shall not 
mistake the greatness of our purpose, it is my hope that this 
historic meeting will create a declaration of the principles 
for which we stand and which we are determined to defend. 

May our meeting send forth a beacon of hope and inspira- 
tion from the new world to all mankind. 


Pan-American Solidarity 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO CONSOLIDATE THE UNION 
By JOAO NEVES DE FONTOURA, Brazilian Foreign Minister 
Delivered at the meeting of Foreign Ministers of the American Republics, Washington, D. C., March 26, 1951 


LMOST ten years ago, the city of Rio de Janeiro, stirred 
by the common peril, was the scene of the inaugural 
session of the last consultative meeting of the American 

republics. The second World War had just spread across 
the seas and the skies, reaching this great republic by a pre- 
meditated, surprise attack.. The holocaust had thus spread 
to our Hemisphere, until then spared from its flames. 

In that memorable assembly, the Americas faced up to the 
military and political crisis created by the totalitarian ag- 
gression. he great unifying force of Pan-Americanism was 
gradually laying the foundations of our commonwealth of 
nations, thus implementing Bolivar’s ideal. At the impact of 
war, the instincts of self-preservation and defense brought 
about inevitable reactions in the Continental body. The spirit 
of cooperation, though manifesting itself in varying degrees, 
prevailed throughout the countries of the New World. 

Unfortunately, however, the peace which followed the end 
of hostilities and the defeat of the enemy did not bear the 
expected fruit. History has recorded at various times serious 
divergencies among victors. It is, however, new and tragic 
to see one of the victors jeopardizing the common victory 
by means of an insatiable greed for conquest. 

The consolidation of peace was not achieved and the or- 
ganization set up for its preservation is being compelled to 
fight today with every means possible in order to prevent 


the spreading of the conflict which now rages in the East. 
The world’s spiritual and political unity having been affected 
and universal security threatened, we, the American nations, 
return now to the point where we found ourselves in 1942, 
facing the same perils and uncertainties in regard to our des- 
tinies. Here we are today, at the invitation of the Govern- 
ment of this country, in order to draw up a course of action, 
according to the provisions of the Charter of Bogota, with the 
view to preserve peace and safeguard our sovereignties and 
to bring our efforts and resources under a system of defense 
against the risks of a new conflict. 


The political solidarity among the twenty-one American 
republics has not undergone, in these troubled post-war years, 
the slightest alteration either in its integrity or its intensity. 
On the contrary, in 1947 we signed at Rio de Janeiro a 
treaty for mutual assistance and in 1948 we voted in Colom- 
bia’s capital the Statute of the nations of the Western Con- 
tinent, which embodied into the constitutional provisions of the 
Charter of the American States the various precepts estab- 
lished during over half a century of active pan-Americanism. 


Consequently, there is no prior political question to be 
settled. We are possessed now by the same feelings of fra- 
ternity, so often put to the test, and prompted by the same 
democratic ideals which form the foundation of the Conti- 
nental system. 
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But our presence in this assembly is necessary since the 
circumstances require that our Governments provide for con- 
tinental security, including both military preparedness and 
the imperatives of economic cooperation. And here we are 


responding to a new kind of mobilization — the mobilization 
for peace. 


We feel that it is unnecessary to restate our allegiance to 
the United Nations as well as to reaffirm our belief in the 
continuity of the continental system according to the Charter 
of Bogota. The deficiencies or errors which might exist in 
both neither render our sincere support less emphatic, nor 
lessen our firm determination to honor the obligations under- 
taken for the cause of peace and collective security. 


We fought until the surrender of the enemy in 1945, 
spurred on by the belief that we were guaranteeing the free- 
dom of the human individual which had been threatened’ 
by the doctrine and practice of the totalitarian state, and 
that we were also insuring to weak and strong nations alike 
the full enjoyment of political independence. 

Two opposing conceptions of life faced each other in the 
last war. Nowadays, the menace to the integrity of democ- 
racy is just as great, if not greater, because it wields post- 
war destitution as a powerful weapon for the overthrow of 
human values. The only military power which seized the 
spoils of war from the defeated, which occupied territories 
to which it had no right, which imposed heavy reparations, is 
that same power which now holds up before the have-nots 
the promise of a forced redistribution of wealth, while, with- 
in its own borders, inscrutable shadows conceal the mode of 
life of its own people. Would it not be more natural to have 
the doors of the “Marxist paradise” flung open, so that other 
peoples of the world could learn and copy its pattern? 


CoMMON DEFENSE 


With democracy and freedom again in danger, the free 
nations of the world will have to get together and strengthen 
themselves for the common defense or they will perish under 
the terror of a sinister imperialism. As in 1940, the Amer- 
icans are called upon to take up the shield of their democratic 
conscience and mobilize their material resources against the 
machinations contrived in the dark. 

As was done in 1940, during the second consultative meet- 
ing, there should be adopted joint and effective measures 
against any action whatsoever directed from abroad which is 
aimed at our national institutions. Propaganda hostile to our 
common ideals should be eradicated from the Americas. 


There must be started also a campaign against subversive 
ideologies and political parties which, though having the ap- 
pearance of legitimate organizations, actually obey the dic- 
tates and orders of a supreme command, the control of which 
rests in the hands of foreign powers, sectarian organizations 
or extracontinental groups. Democracy must not perish de- 
fenseless, indifferent to the blows leveled against its very 
essence. There can be no discrimination or differentiation 
possible between the enemy beaten yesterday and that which 
threatens today. Its tactical position may have changed, but 
its strategy is the same, if not more subtle, since the disciples 
of communism are openly proclaiming their allegiance to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, even in the case that 
their own homelands were engaged in war against that state. 
We are undoubtedly faced with a denial of the idea of na- 
tion, just as categoric as the denial of the idea of God. There 
exists an ostensive philosophy which, if it came to pass, would 
consecrate as a hero, Ephialtes, the Spartan traitor convicted 
of crime against his mother country, having delivered to the 
Persians the very lives of those who stood in defense of the 
Thermopylae Pass. 


The nations of our hemisphere must not fail in this assem- 
bly to demonstrate their attachment to the love of nation, as 
well as to the idea of freedom for the human person, and 
respect for spiritual liberties and the Christian way of life. 


Economic CoopERATION 


Our peoples, more than a century ago, rose to fight for 
their independence and throw off the yoke of their mother 
countries, at the cost of blood and sacrifice. The problem of 
emancipation of the peoples of the Americas seemed to have 
ended its historical process long ago. The names of Washing- 
ton, Bolivar, San Martin, O'Higgins, José Bonifacio, Juarez, 
Toussaint l’Ouverture, José Marti and so many others were 
already listed among that category of semi-gods who, accord- 
ing to the Portuguese writer, Camoes, “are freeing them- 
selves from the law of death.” 

But the agenda of the fourth consultative meeting is not 
made up of political and military subjects alone. We are also 
being called upon to establish on a concrete basis the rules of 
economic cooperation among the nations of the hemisphere. 

After an honest appraisal of the true condition of the ma- 
jority of our countries, no one could refuse to admit that 
almost all of them have their economy weakened due to the 
wearing out and obsolescence of their transportation systems, 
lack of new equipment for their industries, stagnation as a 
result of shortages of motive power and fuel, lack of agri- 
cultural machinery needed to speed planting, increase crop 
yields and lower production costs. 

Since the last war, the frightening growth of the scourge 
of paper-currency inflation strongly contributed to the setting- 
in of two evils: deficitary public budgets and high cost of 
living. Our imports had noticeably decreased during the con- 
flict while our exports of raw materials to this country and 
to the United Kingdom increased, particularly those of im- 
portance to the war industries. This surplus of exports was 
financed through huge and continuous issues of the national 
currencies, which brought in their wake the disastrous con- 
sequences of such processes of monetary glut. 

It is true that, both here and elsewhere, our deposits in 
foreign exchange and gold were piling up, but it should be 
noted that even reserves in the hardest currencies have un- 
dergone a virtual devaluation, as they have partly lost their 
domestic purchasing power. In consequence, almost all Latin- 
American countries found themselves, after the war, holding 
larger or smaller deposits in the banks of the United States 
and of Great Britain, but the holders of these credits were 
lacking almost everything. Their position could be compared 
to that of Pizarro who, when he asked the Incas for food 
was served only gold, which does not feed. 


Correct MISTAKES 


I am well aware that it had fallen to the lot of this great, 
noble Republic to become first the arsenal of the democ- 
racies, and later, their front-line defender on land, in the 
skies and on the seas throughout the world; as a bulwark 
which insured final victory. However, due to force of cir- 
cumstances, the needs of other nations in the shape of timely 
and substantial assistance; that is, in production goods, could 
not be met. This fact weakened our organic resistance and 
gave rise to the problem of the dissatisfaction of the masses 
owing to the pauperism in which they struggle. 

And poverty has always been, to individuals as well as 
to peoples, the worst of advisers. At a time when the threat 
of a third conflict is knocking at our doors and the emer- 
gency of a war is to be considered as an actual possibility, 
we are led to correct the mistakes of the last decade. A new 
inflationary trend for the majority of the American repub- 
lics, with the same origin and with the same characteristics, 
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might prove fatal to almost all of them and would most 
probably expose them to the dangers of a serious social crisis. 

None of us fails to acknowledge, Mr. President, that your 
country is again in arms as the champion of the liberty of 
all peoples as well as of the human individual, and that your 
own resources are limited by nature. We all are ready, on 
our part, to bear our share of sacrifices, but we could not re- 
peat past practices without ruining ourselves and with no 
henefit accruing to the world therefrom. Consequently, we 
must work out here a formula for mutual economic coopera- 
tion which could last beyond the emergency and provide for 
future reconstruction. By stimulating industrial development 
through technical and financial assistance, the standard of 
living of the inhabitants of the various parts of the Western 
Hemisphere could be elevated, creating an atmosphere favor- 
able to°work and for the welfare of all. 

In our world today, peoples as well as individuals are en- 
titled to equal opportunity, and much more so because the 
interdependence among nations is so close that the poverty 
of a tew may bear inevitable and dangerous repercussions 
in the others. 

One Unity 

In an assembly of such proportions and in such an at- 
mosphere of proverbial fraternity, every one of us should 
be trank and clear. ‘This is the source of our strength, al- 
though we sometimes surprise unaware observers by the live- 
liness of our debates which are a fine sign of international 
democracy. Here, neither ideas nor phrases are fettered by 
conventional precepts, much less by police terror. So are the 
Americas, which geography has separated into three regions, 
but to which their people have imparted the sense of one 
admirable unity. Nations different one from another, some 
better endowed than their neighbors, densely populated areas 
side by side with others more sparsely populated, enjoying 
varying degrees of wealth and four prevailing languages, they 
contribute to make pan-Americanism not an unrealistic sum 
of heterogeneous quantities, but rather a principle, a common 


sentiment, which has often found application in the political 
and military field, but which should be extended over the 
economic field in order to consolidate the union. 

But now, every piece is going to take its place on the chess 
board. Others of our kindred are already there waiting for 
us, and in a spirit of cooperation we may win the game for 
peace, but a peace which should neither be red nor of any 
other doubtful color. It should be nothing but peace which 
is a moral category of fraternity among peoples — peace for 
work, peace for material progress, and for moral improve- 
ment. 

It was right here, Mr. President, and honorable Chan- 
cellors, that Bolivar’s dream, which had almost faded through 
the years, took again, in 1889, the course the Liberator had 
dreamed of. The members of the convention of those days 
dealt with nearly every question. Looking back over the files 
it is worth while to behold, as a forecast for the future and 
a norm for common action, the remarkable words written by 
Secretary of State Blaine, which seem well-fitted in the year 
1951. 

“(The delegates] can show to the world an honorable, 
peaceful conference of seventeen independent American 
powers, in which all shall meet together on terms of ab- 
solute equality ; a conference in which there can be no attempt 
to coerce a single delegate against his own conception of the 
interests of his nation ; a conference which will permit no secret 
understanding on any subject, but will frankly publish to 
the world all its conclusions; a conference which will tolerate 
no spirit of conquest, but will aim to cultivate an American 
sympathy as broad as both continents; a conference which 
will form no selfish alliance against the older nations from 
which we are proud to claim inheritance — a conference, in 
fine, which will seek nothing, propose nothing, endure nothing 
that is not, in the general sense of all the delegates, timely 
and wise and peaceful.” 

Let God inspire us so that the fourth consultative meeting 
may materially as well as spiritually fit into this frame in 
all its aspects. 


The Quest for Individual Security 


A CHALLENGE TO THE MODERN CORPORATION 
By ADOLF A. BERLE, Jr., Chairman of the Board, American Molasses Company, New York, N. Y. 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Research Council 


WEN TY years ago the idea that a group of substantial 

business men would take time out of an overtfilled life 

to consider, not the subject of social security, but re- 
search and the handling and gathering of facts concerning it 
would have been almost beyond expectation. Today you have 
come as a tree and unforced tribute to one of the brilliant 
campaigns in this tield—that carried on by Gerhard Hirsch- 
feld. | wonder if you realize exactly how important you are, 
and how important your life has become. 

Unlike your staff, | can romanticize a little. They deal with 
facts —so do I. Of course, the facts always cramp the romantic 
style. But, without getting beyond the range of actual and 
recorded facts, if you look back a little and then forward a 
little, you will discover that you here are in a singularly stra- 
tegic position. What you do and how you think may very 
likely make some major economic history. 

The desire for individual security is a constant in world 
history. It always has been so; it always will be so. It takes 
different forms. My great-great-grandfather achieved his by 
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pioneering and settling and maintaining a farm on the banks 
of Lake Champlain in New York. Today that farm would 
furnish security for almost no one except for the Champlain 
deer. Further, that road to security is no longer available. A 
great swing has taken place away from an economy of “‘pos- 
sessory property’—the small shop, the small farm, enterprises 
which a man could achieve and could individually control. In- 
creasingly huge areas of economy are being covered by great 
organizations. For that many of you gentlemen here must take 
a great part of the credit. Or, perhaps, blame, depending on 
whether you like the result. 


The actual industrial progress of the United States has 
been running at jet-rocket speed. In the first fifty years of this 
century (that is, within the life-time of most of the people in 
this room), indeed, the Western World in general, and par- 
ticularly the United States, made more “technical progress” 
by any measurement you choose to accept than in the entire 
Christian Era; that is, than in the entire previous 1900 years. 
This has been the result of what has been called the “In- 
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dustrial Revolution.”’ Only this revolution does not revolve. It 
works right on upward, in a steadily ascending scale in terms 
of production and new processing. 

It was in 1909 that a Harvard philosopher, Mr. Henry 
Adams, addressing the American Historical Association, ad- 
verted to this fact. He wrote a famous essay, “The Rule of 
Phase as Applied to History;” plotted the progress already 
made; prophesied quite accurately that it would keep on going 
up, that the next age would be electronic, and that after that 
there would be the actual division of the atom. He came to 
the cheerful conclusion that the progress would be so rapid 
that somewhere about the year 1952 we should arrive at com- 
plete chaos. 

The year 1952 is not so very far away and I do not think 
there will be chaos. But the progress-indicator keeps moving 
steadily up. 

Of interest to those of us who have to study this develop- 
ment scientifically is the fact that this huge increase has de- 
veloped only two major institutional heirs. I don’t mean that 
many individuals have not shared in it. Millions did. But two 
great organizational forms have appeared as claimants to be 
eventual managers of it. 

One form, prevalent on the other side of the water, is the 
Socialist commissariat. The other is the American-type corpo- 
ration, often imitated in Europe as well. These two forms are 
in point of fact the forms of organization which substantially 
operate the huge industrial advances of the past fifty years. 

Of interest is the fact that the United States is the only 
great power whose government and social system has sustained 
the vast changes in life brought about by increase unscathed. 

Everywhere else—conservative Britain, not so conservative 
France, ebullient Italy, mid-continent Germany, and far- 
away Russia have suffered major revolution in great or less 
degree. It is perhaps a tribute, not only to our own form of 
government, but to something far deeper, that the United 
States has navigated the change without having to change its 
essential ideals, or its essential governmental institutions. 

At this moment we are in a dramatic time. Communists 
from overseas claim that no system, run as we run ours, can 
handle the problem of social security for the individual and 
also the problem of maintaining reasonable economic stability. 
They affirm we are bound to crash, and that the Communist 
form of control is inevitable. I venture here to cite a few 
figures on the other side. The Russians talk about us a great 
deal. But they know surprisingly little about us. 

The first and most interesting thing about the United States 
is that we have been able to handle the first requirement of a 
social security system. We have been able to produce enough 
to meet all reasonable demands; and the limit of our produc- 
tivity is not yet in sight. 

The Twentieth Century Fund, a capable economic organi- 
zation, made up some figures which perhaps indicate that 
fact. At present price levels (price levels of today) our national 
product in 1940 was about $170 billion. In 1950, it was $270 
billion. In 1960, they estimate it will be a minimum of $325 
billion, and more probably $350 billion. My own feeling is 
that the 1960 figure is an under-estimate. We are more likely, 
I think, to be crowding $400 billion of national product at 
present price levels in 1960 than we are to be floating around 
$350. But, in either case, it is clear that this system of ours 
has arranged to produce enough to make security for the in- 
dividual a clearly attainable objective. 

If we had been meeting twenty years ago, that is to say in 
1931, a majority sentiment would have been that there was 
no security attainable for anyone, anywhere. | 

If we had been meeting ten years ago, in the spring of 
1941, just before our own entry into World War II, we 
would have been told that, due to the onrush of a global war, 


and economic controls, we couldn’t keep up that rate of pro- 
gress. Yet the fact was that the standard of living in this 
country did rise steadily through the war. Five years after 
V-Day we were running at the $270 billion level. 

I therefore suggest, whatever the clouds on the horizon be- 
tween now and the 1960, that we are not likely to change 
our national trends. We shall, I think, be doing fairly well. 

The job of security for the individual pretty clearly is thus 
a problem as to how our production shall be at once main- 
tained and shared. 

The social security system established in 1935 by the gov- 
ernment was, in my judgment, a plain reaction to a plain 
necessity which had not been adequately dealt with by private 
initiative. As a result of private failure, the political machinery 
of the state was invoked. A national minimum norm of se- 
curity was established ; we have it and we shall have to work 
with it as a base. I assume, as a political prognosticator, that 
social security will be gradually extended on a modest scale 
until substantially everyone who really wishes to work will 
be covered by the government minimum. We shall have a 
modest, universally applicable pension for old age, and a mod- 
est cushion for unemployment. 

This is entirely justified. If I can no longer have my farm 
or my tiny business, I must have something to assure that my 
family is not tossed on the economic scrapheap by the rise or 
fall of huge organisms which I, as an individual, worker, 
farmer, cannot control. 

There remains one other major problem of personal security. 
I touch it with great diffidence. It is the problem of sickness 
and health insurance. There seems to be a general feeling that 
the governmental measures proposed to date are not the an- 
swer. The doctors know their own business. But they, as well 
as others, must agree that the problem still remains. It still 
is true that a given amount of illness can bankrupt any middle- 
class family. Sooner or later this must be alleviated by some 
cooperative method throughout the community. If govern- 
ment schemes are ill-advised, the answer may be gradual de- 
velopment of more or less private insurance plans of which 
the Health Insurance Program in New York City is perhaps 
the most enlightened. One of the tasks which vour group can 
do is to reduce the discussion from one which develops a great 
deal of heat and not much light, into a presentation where 
the solid illumination of definite facts will guide the ultimate 
solution. 

You have also a wider task. 

The nineteenth century was a great century of “possessory 
property.” Economics meant working with something YOU 
had—YOUR forge, YOUR farm, YOUR little business, 
YOUR garage. Your and my grandfather thought of life in 
just those terms. We still think of that condition as normal 
and standard. But actually the condition was novel and un- 
usual. It had come quite rapidly, largely as a result of the 
breakdown of the feudal system in Europe at the time of the 
French Revolution. ORGANIZATION OF POWER, not 
PROPERTY, was the way the world was run in Europe up 
to 1750. The individualization of power in terms of possessory 
property began in mid-eighteenth century; reached a high 
point in mid-nineteenth century, and then began to swing 
back again as technical developments forced creation of the 
great steel companies, the great railroads, the huge chemical 
companies, the stupendous organizations required for oil. And 
so forth. Organization of power, rather than possessory prop- 
erty, is the dominant principle now. 

What is security to be and to mean under those conditions ? 

In feudal times a man had it, at the price of being a serf, 
tied to the land. In Communist Russia he is said to have it, 


at the price of being tied to a forced-labor job. Neither would 
suit us. 
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Yet we are encountering a phase of that danger. Let us 
* take one highly technical problem. All of us are familiar with 
pension trusts, which have become a standard part of indus- 
trial management in the past few years. Already we have the 
problem of whether a man, covered by these pension trusts, 
can change his job without forfeiting his accumulated pension 
credits. He may be able to get a better job, and in the Amer- 
ican scheme of things when a man can get a better job, he 
should take it. Or, possibly, his wife’s health is bad and he 
has to go to live in Arizona or California. Can it be arranged 
that he can move without loss—or is he bound by his security 
pension to stay in one place doing one thing, perhaps sac- 
rificing the best of his abilities? 

Again, a man, merely because he is past the age of 45, ought 
not find that the security arrangement to protect him suddenly 
becomes an automatic bar to his getting any new job. Here 
is a technical job ready for your hand. Complicated as it is, 
with enough research from a group like this, we will be able 
to find an answer, perhaps in the form of regional or trans- 
ferable pension participations, so that private arrangements 
for security are not also private chains which bind this man 
to this company until retirement age do them part. 

‘These are matters we have to work at. I personally would 
call this government. You gentlemen are bureaucrats and poli- 
ticians, whether you like the part or not. 

If you were in England or in Russia, you would be bureau- 
crats with titles as well. Our friend here who represents Inter- 
national Harvester Company would be a “Deputy Commissar 
for Agricultural Machinery.” He would be doing much what 
he does now, though he also could put whoever disagreed with 
him in jail—which he might like or maybe might not. A 
number of men in this room, if in England, would probably 
hold the same titles they do now. They would be responsible 
to the Ministry of National Transport or Supply, or Steel, 
as the case might be. 

Most of you here are doing the same thing, though with- 
out governmental title. It must be clear to all of you that no 
government and no state could last five minutes unless its eco- 
nomic system works at least tolerably well. Since you gentle- 
men are the people that work it and are relied on to work it, 
you share some of the political rewards and some of the political 
disabilities which go with being in public service. 

Do you mind? I think you do not. Accept the responsibility 
—make what you can out of it. 

There is, for instance, that part of the problem of security 
which relates to the education of children. A man really feels 
secure only when his children are educated. After that, curi- 


ously enough, he doesn’t really mind so much what happens 
to him. Yet education, especially higher education, is steadily 
increasing in price in comparison to the average annual in- 
come. A year’s life at Harvard University was possible on 
$650 in my undergraduate days; our sons will be fortunate 
if it does not cost them four times that amount. High school 
training costs less and is within reach of practically everyone; 
but its quality is such that a high school diploma qualifies only 
for unskilled labor and the desire for family security will wish 
to provide something better. There is a gap here; and as yet 
we have not the glimmer of an idea how it is to be met. Con- 
necting the children who need and can use first-rate educa- 
tion with facilities for such education is a part of security 
philosophy, not yet pioneered in general conception. 

Finally, the arrangements made, and those still to be born, 
must be defended. This means, in practice, the security ar- 
rangements of today have to be valid for tomorrow: the pen- 
sion dollar promised must have a dollar’s value. It is no good 
arranging for security and at the same time permitting infla- 
tion to make these arrangements worthless for the object for 
which they were created. 

I revert to the place or point of beginning. The next ten 
years is likely to be even more spectacular than was the last. 
It brings great new strains, it brings huge responsibilities. 
These will be met either by great political movements, or by 
the steady meeting, point by point, and case by case, of the 
necessities of the situation as we apprehend them. I think the 
reason why the American system has survived intact when 
others tore themselves to pieces is precisely because the group 
—TI do not like to call it an upper class—which had attained 
itself in this country in the main has never forgotten that re- 
sponsibility and has continuously and regularly turned in a 
huge dividend not only in gifts but in thought and construc- 
tive analysis. 

With due regard to Bishop Magee, I should like to con- 
clude by noting that we have talked of social security in the 
economic sense. This is all we can talk about. We have no 
mandate to talk of anything else. I would not like to leave 
the impression that personal security is entirely an economic 
matter. Underlying all security is a moral equilibrium, a com- 
prehension that the universe is not a collection of assorted 
anarchies, and that there is an underlying universal pattern. 
Neither now nor at any time did men live by bread alone. 
We have seen men economically secure beyond belief who 
were anything but secure in their minds and their hearts. Even 
in this magnificent and terrifying spate of change, we may 
attain some of the quiet satisfaction of our forefathers who 
believed in the providence of God. 


This Nation Under God 


TIME TO RE-EXAMINE AND REVISE THINKING OF GOVERNMENT AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 


By J. FRANCIS A. McINTYRE, Archbishop of Los Angeles, California 
f Delivered to the Holy Name Union, Los Angeles, California, January 28, 1951 


j 
HE world today is in turmoil. The thinking of peoples 
is confused and befuddled. Government policy is bereft 
of moorings and devoid of principles. 

Uncertainty and fear prevail universally—not alone in na- 
tions where economic security abides, but especially in areas, 
bordering on satellite states, where invasion constantly 
threatens. : 


Under these conditions, inquiries naturally arise in our 


minds as to the cause of this apprehension. The puzzling as- 
pect of the psychosis of fear is its incapacity to analyze itself— 
as well as the seeming inability of the external observer to 
dissect its component parts. 

Examination, analysis, inventory, all require a norm. They 
require something that is fixed—something that is stable— 
something that offers a basis of comparison. 
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In other words, we must have something by which to deter- 
mine progress or regression; growth or loss; advance or reces- 
sion; obedience or departure from law. 

Law is the ordering of principles of reason, established by 
divine and legitimately founded authority, and decreed for 
the common good. 

Natural law is that body of principles to which man comes 
by the light of reason itself, and which is applicable to all 
men. 

The basis of natural law is that inborn instinct in man 
which determines right from wrong. It is just as simple as 
that. The eternal barometer in the relations of men of all time 
can be summed up in whether actions were right or wrong; 
whether a thing should be done or whether it should not be 
done. 

All law, all society, the relations of men among themselves 
and the relations among nations have and must be judged and 
determined in this way: right or wrong. 

Where right and wrong are not the determinants of man’s 
actions, we find the suppression of the rights of man; we find 
a regimented state and a regimented economy; we find forced 
labor ; we find espionage; we find despotic rule. 

These prevail behind the Iron Curtain in Soviet Russia and 
its satellite possessions. There the norm of conduct is the 
whim of the controlling authority, whether it be right or 
wrong, just or unjust. 

No fixed rules; no perduring regulations; no permanent 
barometer ; only the expediency of the moment; only the policy 
of a group that is subject to change without notice. But withal, 
always an underlying exploitation of man and his deserved 
freedoms. 

With this contrast established, may we with a discerning 
mind look at our system of education over the last 25 to 30 
years. The leaders of this, our day, were then in school and 
in college. Hence their actions in this day reflect the training 
and the education of their time. 

The trend then and meanwhile in education has been defi- 
nitely and positively away from a fixed norm. It has been 
away from the precedents of law; from the obligations of the 
natural law; and the Divine law; from the obligations of 
the written law of man; and from the unwritten law. 

The philosophy of Justice Holmes and Justice Frankfurter 
has denied to law the sanction of revelation, the sanction of 
tradition, the sanction of reason and has supplanted these with 
variances in whimsical evaluations of justice and equity, which 
have been based on a purely social concept of society, apart 
entirely from the fixed norms of law—The Ten Command- 
ments—given by revelation and known by reason. 

These Commandments have been the norms of right and 
wrong that have governed the interchange of relations of men 
throughout the history of time. 


These Commandments have been the cornerstone which 
has upheld the standards of life among men, among nations, 
among peoples, among individuals. They have always been at 
least the ideal, if not always the practice. 

However, it has been left to our day to deny the teaching 
of God, to deny the traditions of the centuries, to deny the 
imperious dictates of reason. 

What has been the consequence? 

The result has been the confusion and uncertainty which 
we all recognize in these our times. The deliberation: of the 
United Nations offer a splendid example. 

Their efforts to present to the world a Bill of Human 
Rights, that ignores the rights of man as they come from 
God, that ignores the rights of man as they come from nature, 
their efforts in formulating this so-called Bill of Human 
Rights, have been a colossal failure, a failure comparable to 
that of the current Korean philosophy. 

The example of Alger Hiss and similar agents of our gov- 
ernment, some of whom have been and more of whom have 
not been brought before the tribunal of justice, presents a sor- 
rowful picture. 

Perhaps it may be truthfully contended that many of these 
who have been tried and convicted feel personally that a great 
injustice has been done to them. They were educated under 
the modern system of education which did not acknowledge 
the authority of God; a system of education that prohibited 
the teaching of anything concerning God, but permitted the 
license of what a professor might wish to say against God 
and against belief in the Divinity. 

They were trained in the rules of Justice Holmes and Justice 
Frankfurter. They had little, if any, concept of right and 
wrong as these have been traditionally accepted throughout 
the centuries. 

Perhaps, therefore, it could be argued that their ignorance 
might excuse their culpability. This being so, do not the re- 
sults of education without God present a sorry spectacle in 
our day of supposed advanced intellectual accomplishment ? 

Is our government to be directed by leaders trained in ig- 
norance of the fundamentals of life, ignorant of those funda- 
mentals that should govern man’s responsibilities to God, to 
himself, to his neighbor and to the world in which he lives? 
Would we trust ourselves with a ship whose captain and staff 
knew nothing of navigation? Would we trust ourselves with 
an air pilot who had no charts and means of communication? 

Godless education is leading us to destruction. We are dis- 
sipating our precious substance. 

It is‘time to re-examine and revise the thinking of govern- 
ment and the philosophy of our educators. 

It is only by restoring religious values and the concept of 
the Natural Law to the curriculum of our schools, that we 
can keep this nation under God. 


Religion in the State University 


SPIRITUAL HYGIENE 
By HOMER P. RAINEY, President, Stephans College, Columbia, Missouri 


Delivered at the Conference on Religion in State Universities, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, December 18, 1950 


R. CHAIRMAN and members of this conference: I 
receive many invitations to speak to all kinds of 
groups, and I make a great many speeches. I re- 

spond to many of these invitations out of a sense of duty or 
some sort of personal or professional obligation. But when 








the invitation came to speak to this conference, I responded 
with enthusiasm and eagerness. Here was something which 
made a great personal appeal to me, and I was happy to have a 
part in it. 

This institute is concerned with the problem of the utmost 
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importance to higher education and to society. It is an area 
in which I have had life-long interest and one to which I have 
devoted much of my life and efforts. I was thrilled, too, by 
the fact that this great state university is attacking this 
dificult and highly controversial area with vigor and vision. 

\t this conference last year very significant work was done 
in exploring the relationships between religion and a state 
university. That work was done so well and so thoroughly 
that this conference can be built upon what was accomplished 
last year and can consider some possible next steps to be 
developed. 

My talk today will be divided into three major sections as 
follows: 

1. Asummary statement of certain things which seem fairly 
clear to us about the relations between religion and public 
higher education that were explored in last year’s institute ; 

2. Some current problems which seem to me to be of major 
importance in this area; and 

3. What can a state university do for religion? 

Let us, therefore, direct our thinking to each of these prob- 
lems in turn. First, certain things that are now fairly clear: 

1. I think it is agreed by almost everyone that education 
which does not take religion into account is deficient and 
negligent of one of the great areas of human experience and 
interest. Education and religion are natural allies. One with- 
out the other is incomplete and they are mutually self- 
supporting. 

There is a burning need for religion and religious values 
in our contemporary culture. “The demand for this is so wide- 
spread and so insistent that it hardly needs arguing. 

American public higher education has been operating 
and continues to operate under certain legal and political 
limitations. ‘These limitations were well summarized in last 
year's conference by Mr. Shedd, Judge Waite, and Mr. 
Ptetfer. It will be well for us to call to mind the specific 
legal limitations. They are: 

‘Tax-supported colleges may constitutionally provide for 
the objective study of religious institutions, practices, and 
principles.” (Pfeffer ) 

h. “Courses in comparative religion, philosophy of religions, 
and similar studies are constitutionally permissable if the end 
sought is understanding rather than belief.” 

c. Compulsory religious chapel attendance whether the sec- 
tarian or nonsectarian and whether’ on or off the campus is 
unconstitutional, and college credit may not be accorded such 
attendance. 

d. College administrators may not take responsibility for 
religious initiative and action. Religious organizations should 
assume that responsibility. In other words, state colleges can 
study and teach religion objectively, but they cannot engage 
in religious activities. 

e. ‘Controversies over situations and practices in public edu- 
cational institutions above the high school grade have been 
almost unheard of in the state courts, and none has ever 
reached the final tribunal in Washington. The state appellate 
courts on many occasions and the Federal Supreme Court, 
more than once, have declared that religious concepts and 
ideals have historically permeated our national culture and 
are inseparable from our community life. “Those who have 
responsibility for conducting and developing our educational 
system have the right and duty to keep this tradition con- 
stantly in mind.” (Judge Waite) 

“Whether a college makes a secular or religious impression 
on the minds and character of its students is determined not 
by external controls but by the faith that motivates it and 
how this is implemented in the lives of teachers and adminis- 
trators in the classroom and extra-classroom relationships.” 


(Shedd) 


g. Curricula in tax-supported institutions do not do justice 
to religion. 

h. “The policy of encouraging each religious faith to maintain 
a strong and vital program on the campus for its adherents 
and followers holds more than do other experiments.” (Wil- 
liamson ) 

i. “State universities are more concerned today about religion 
than they have been at any other time during the present 
century.” (Shedd) 

j. “Public higher education has never been as completely 
divorced from religion as primary and secondary education.” 
(Shedd) 

k. “There is little evidence to support the assumption that 
state colleges and universities have been prohibited by law 
from supporting programs for religious leadership or teaching 
of religion.”” (Shedd) It is to be noted that this conclusion 
parallels the one quoted above by Judge Waite. 

It should be noted that the constitutional limitations use 
the words “sect” and “‘sectarian” instead of the word “re- 
ligion.” 

It is clear, I think, that our forefathers were not uninter- 
ested in religion and religious values, but that they were care- 
ful to see that government took an impartial position with 
respect to all religious groups, sects, and sectarian interpreta- 
tions of religion. 

Now let us turn to the second major section <a my talk 
which has to do with the identification of some of the prob- 
lems now facing us. For the purpose of clarification 1 have 
divided these problems into two types: 

A. Those which deal with the relationships between the 
university and religious groups; and 

B. Those which are directly associated with religion itself. 

Among the first type I would include the following: 

1. From the discussion above related to legal limitations, it 
is clear that we need a formula for a satisfactory religious 
program in our state institutions of higher education. We 
need to find more effective relationships between the univer- 
sity and the various religious groups. For many years now our 
state universities and state colleges have been struggling and 
experimenting with various approaches to this problem. As a 
result, we have today developed certain rather definite pat- 
terns such as the Bible College at the University of Missouri, 
the University of Iowa, the development of religious founda- 
tions such as the Wesley, the Hillel, the Newman Clubs, the 
YWCA and YMCA, and other such groups. More recently 
the practice of Religious Emphasis Weeks and the University 
Christian Missions have become fairly common. 

2. There is need, at the present time, for a careful and 
thorough evaluation of all of these programs in the light of 
modern needs of religion in education. We need some pooling 
of our experience with the effectiveness of these various ap- 
proaches and a consideration of how they can be modified to 
produce more desirable results. 

3. Certainly one of the major problems confronting us 
today has to do with the moral and spiritual values inherent 
in the extra-class life of the university. 

4. Many people believe that an objective study of religion 
and religious faith are mutually exclusive. In my judgment 
this is not the case, but to the extent that our present concepts 
make them mutually exclusive, we need to do a lot of study 
and experimentation to remove this difficulty. 

5. Can religion be taught i in the classroom ? If so, how and 
under what conditions ? 

6. Another problem that gives great concern to many peo- 
ple is “How may we maintain freedom of beliefs in the midst 
of emphasis upon the method of critical inquiry of beliefs, 
assumptions, and hypotheses underlying aspects of our Ameri- 
ican life?” 
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7. Since the matter of personnel is so important in this 
picture, how con we employ teachers with a religious point of 
view? 

8. In recent years an entirely new area has opened up for 
religion on the campus. This has to do with religion in 
counseling and therapy. This whole area needs much study 
and experimentation. The experience of our modern psychia- 
trists shows that religion is inseparable from good mental 
health and emotional and spiritual maturity. One psychiatrist 
a few years ago went so far as to say that the principles 
enunciated by Jesus in His Sermon on the Mount commonly 
referred to as the Beatitudes are the best statements of the 
laws of mental health that are known today. 

I turn now to the second group of problems which are 
those associated with religion itself. 

1. The first of these is the almost complete spiritual illiter- 
acy of our young people. From my own observations and ex- 
periences which now cover quite a period of years, I have 
come to the conclusion that the vast majority of our people 
have a kindergarten concept of God and spiritual truths. In 
our educational program we have made tremendous progress 
in the development of knowledge and skills. In our instruc- 
tional program we plan for and expect our youth to continue 
their growth from immaturity to maturity in all of the secular 
areas of human experience, but it seems that we have some 
sort of a special resistance to growth in the area of religion 
and spiritual truths. Again 1 have had the experience of 
parents telling me, upon entering their children in the schools 
that I have been associated with, that they wanted us to take 
their children where they are, at the point of high school 
graduation, and to continue to advance their knowledge of 
science, of history, of literature, of economics, of world affairs, 
but that they did not want the religious concepts of their 
young people disturbed or changed. The implication of this is 
clear. The implication of this is that they know all they need 
to know about God and spiritual truths. 

This attitude and this assumption on the part of such a 
large percentage of our people is both tragic and devastating. 
Parents show great concern if their children do not develop 
normally in their physical growth. We have growth and 
weight charts, and babies are weighed regularly to see that 
they are progressing normally according to their expectations. 
Much scientific work is being done on the proper feeding of 
babies to make sure that this growth is normal. 

Parents show an equal concern over the mental develop- 
ment of their children. If mental growth stops at the age of 
two or four we say that the students are idiots or imbeciles 
and parents are alarmed if the growth of the mental life of 
their children does not progress beyond these levels. 

It is a strange thing to me, therefore, that they do not show 
equal concern and alarm over the failure of their children to 
continue to grow from immature to mature concepts in the 
emotional and spiritual areas of their lives. From my early 
childhood experience I continue to carry a horrible picture in 
my mind. There was, in our small community, a boy who 
died at the age of twenty-four. He developed normally as a 
baby up to about the age of four. At that time he had some 
terrible disease which stopped all of the physical growth of 
his body from his shoulders down. Somehow his head con- 
tinued to develop normally. At the time of his death, he had 
the head of an adult upon the body of a four-year old child. 
This I say is a horrible experience. But in reality is it any 
more horrible and disastrous in human affairs than for people 
who have adult bodies and reasonably adult minds walking 
our streets, taking part in the formation of public policies and 
the administration of them, trying to grapple with the prob- 
lems of life and society with nothing more than a kindergarten 
level of spiritual development? 


What I am pleading for here, therefore, is the urgent 
necessity first, for the development of a psychology of religious 
development that would identify the various levels of spiritual 
maturity so that we could know at any stage of development 
where one stood on the road from immaturity to maturity. 
As I stated it before, we have such a chart for physical growth 
and development. We have also such charts perhaps less well 
developed in such subjects as the psychology of the elementary 
school subjects, the psychology of high school subjects, etc. 
Until we get such standards of spiritual growths, it will con- 
tinue to be impossible for us to do an adequate job of religious 
education. 

2. Not only do our people exhibit, at the present time, 
almost a complete spiritual illiteracy, that is the laws of spirit- 
ual growth, but many of our people, too, are ignorant of the 
history and roots of our spiritual and religious heritage and 
the great social and political implications of our religious con- 
cepts. I think it is no exaggeration to say that much of what 
we know as Western culture we have inherited from our 
Judeo-Christian tradition. ‘The illiteracy of the mass of our 
population about this heritage is appalling. When I was a 
youth, a public speaker could make almost any reference from 
our Biblical literature with the confidence that practically 
everybody in his audience would understand his reference. 
But no public speaker is justified in making such an assump- 
tion today. 

I had an experience recently with a group of college stu- 
dents in which there were ten or twelve present. A reference 
was made to Jesus’ parable of the Ninety and Nine. There 
was not a single person in this group who knew what the 
parable of the Ninety and Nine is. It had to be explained to 
them. It is in this area, therefore, that our educational and 
religious institutions, which also include the home, have a 
tremendous educational responsibility. 

3. Religion is in a bad way. There is so much illiteracy, 
misunderstanding, confusion, controversy, and emotionalism 
in the field of religion that one almost despairs of trying to do 
anything about it. The greatest need of our time, in my judg- 
ment, is for a new religious reformation, one which would go 
to the very heart of the matter. In a very real sense we are 
at the end of an era. Old concepts no longer seem valid to 
the minds of men. Religion which once made the most 
dynamic appeal to the minds and hearts of men no longer 
seems relevent or challenging to many of them. Modern 
science has changed our concept of the nature of the universe, 
and modern biology, psychology, and cultural anthropology 
are throwing new light upon the nature of man. This mass of 
new knowledge is forcing the necessity not only of new intel- 
lectual orientations, but of moral and spiritual orientations 
as well. ... 

Religion is based far too much upon outdated scientific 
assumptions and dogma. One of the major quarrels I have 
with certain aspects of religion is its assumption that all 
revelation from God stopped over nineteen hundred years ago, 
that the books were closed at that time, and that there is 
nothing further that the mind and spirit of man can achieve 
in this area. The result of this assumption is that religion 
looks backward for its validation. Its appeal is either to an 
infallible book or to the decrees of an infallible representative 
of God in the world. 

What we need above everything else, in my judgment, is a 
new experiential, positive approach to religious truth. We 
need a religious faith that is the result of tested experience 
that will stand the most rigid intellectual test that can be 
applied to it. We need an approach to religion that will not 
insult our intelligence. 

One of the greatest difficulties that young college students 
have, in my experience, is the feeling that somehow religion 
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is asking them to believe something that is not true, something 
that they must take wholly upon faith without the privilege 
of asking questions about it and applying the same sort of 
rigid intellectual tests that they apply to every other area 
of life and thought. I think, therefore, that the first lesson 
we all need to learn is that religion must square itself with 
what is true and that no one is called upon to believe any- 
thing that is not true. 

In grappling with this problem personally, sometime ago 
I came upon a new insight which I should like to pass on 
to you for whatever it may be worth. I suppose you, as well 
as I, and most other people have always had difficulty in 
understanding the concept of the Holy Ghost or the Holy 
Spirit as it is often called. A college professor sometime ago 
confessed to me that even at his present stage of maturity 
whenever the term the Holy Ghost was mentioned there still 
popped in his mind a vague concept of some sort of figure 
moving around with a sheet over it. My new insight into 
the meaning of this term came more or less accidentally as 
I was re-reading portions of the New Testament. I ran 
across a statement Jesus made about the Holy Spirit and 
in this reference He referred to it as ““The Spirit of Truth.” 
Somehow I had never caught that meaning before. The 
moment I saw it, it came as a new light to me and with a 
great new spiritual significance. I was led to pursue the 
matter further, and I found that every time Jesus referred 
to it He always designated it specifically as the spirit of truth. 
He told His disciples that upon His departure there would be 
sent to them the Holy Spirit of God which He said was the 
spirit of truth, and that it would guide them into all truth. 
As | say, that concept has great meaning and significance to 
me and it ties the highest in education and the highest in 
religion inseparably together. The goal of both is the search 
for and the discovery of truth. “Ye shall know the truth,” 
said Jesus, “and the truth shall make you free.” 

4. Another one of our great problems in the field of 
religion is that there is too wide a gap between theory and 
practice. Christianity is not a goal or an end to be reached. 
It is a way of living. Christian principles are formula for 
action, for a way of living, just as chemical principles are 
tested formula for ways of doing things. The chemical for- 
mula H.O means that if you put hydrogen and oxygen to- 
gether under these specific relationships that you will arrive 
at a definite outcome, or result, which is water. Religious 
principles can and should be just as definite and specific for- 
mulas for living as are these formulas in chemistry. We are 
told too often that Christianity is too idealistic, that it is not 
practical, that it will not work in a hard practical world. I 
often wonder how we know that, for | am persuaded we have 
not yet really put the Christian principles to the test. The 
Christian era is still ahead of us. I often wonder if what we 
are doing and what we have been doing is practical. Are 
human and international relations practical that have pro- 
duced two world wars in our life time and killed more people 
than were killed in the preceding eight hundred years com- 
bined? I believe it was Lord Chesterton who said that the 
trouble with Christianity was not that it was impractical 
but that it had been tried and found difficult and had not 
been put into practice. What we need, therefore, is to relate 
religion to the business of living both in our personal lives 
and in our social relationships. Religion must be related to 
the core of our lives and to all of the problems of living if it 
is to have any relevance or significance. 

Now we come to the final section of my paper which is 
“What Can a State University Do for Religion?” 

In the light of present needs, its present limitations, and 
our contemporary problems, I would venture certain sugges- 
tions as follows: 


1. It can let its students know that it believes that religion 
is relevant to human life and society and that it is its obliga- 
tion to study and teach about it just as it does all the other 
areas of human experience. “The most important single 
influence on the religious life of students,” says Dr. Shedd, 
“is intelligent good will for religion on the part of the uni- 
versity administration.” If religion matters to the university, 
it will sooner or later matter to the students who come here. 

2. The university can teach our youth all that is now 
known about our religious heritage and what this heritage has 
contributed and continues to contribute to our culture and 
our way of life. 

3. But a university can do more than that. One’s religious 
faith is compounded of: 

A. Our knowledge of the universe in which we live and 
our relationship to it, what we know about God, and how He 
operates in the natural universe; . 

B. What we know about the nature of man, of his origin, 
and of his destiny; and 

C. Our relationships to our fellow men. 

It is the business, therefore, of the university to explore 
all of these areas of knowledge and human experience, to 
correlate all of this, and to interpret its meaning. 

4. A university can and should examine objectively all the 
postulates and assumptions of religion to test this truth and 
this validity. Religion must conform to what is true and a 
university is dedicated to the discovery of truth. 

5. A university should evaluate objectively the outcome of 
religious faith and experience in individual lives and in society. 
A university program of research should not fail to test the 
validity of all religious claims. 

6. A university’s research into all these matters should 
result in a set of tested religious principles that are just as 
valid as the principles which operate in the natural universe. 

I believe that religion is one of the great areas of human 
experience, that it has its own credentials, its own principles 
of religious truth, that it can be studied and tested objec- 
tively, and that principles of religious living can emerge by 
this process. I see all of this research and study eventuating 
into a science of spiritual hygiene which would be a statement 
of the laws of spiritual growth. 

What is this area of religion which I have designated as one 
of the great areas of human experience? It is the area which 
relates to the spirit of man. Man has a body, a mind, and a 
spirit. The laws which relate to his mental growth and 
development we now call mental hygiene. The laws relating 
to his physical growth and development we designate as 
physical hygiene. It seems to me but a step to add the concept 
of spiritual maturity and the laws that relate to one’s growth 
from spiritual immaturity to spiritual maturity as the laws 
of spiritual hygiene. 

I believe that these laws are just as definite and as valid 
and objective as any laws that operate in the natural universe, 
and, therefore, they can be discovered and tested objectively. 
You may say in reply that our techniques in this field are 
inadequate. I would be the first to admit it. But that is no 
adequate answer. Fifty years ago our scientific techniques 
were just as inadequate for the discovery of many of the 
natural laws in the universe as our spiritual techniques are 
at the present time. If we are serious about the matter, 
therefore, we can develop the techniques. Furthermore, I am 
persuaded that these spiritual laws are also just as rigid as 
those which operate in the natural universe. I mean by this 
that they have to be observed to the letter of the law in order 
to produce the results. The chemical formula, HO is a rigid 
one. It will not produce water if we try to combine one part 
of hydrogen and one part of oxygen. It will only work if it 
is two parts of hydrogen with one part of oxygen. Jesus was 
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explicit about the rigidity of his spiritual laws. For did he 
not say that if one brings his gift to the altar and finds that 
his brother has aught against him that he must leave his gift 
before the altar and go and become reconciled with his 
brother, and then come and offer his gift. It is this HzO 
formula all over again. There are to be achieved no real 
spiritual results until the formula is satisfactorily fulfilled. 
Jesus said again, “If a man compels you to go with him a 
mile, go two.” Here we have the formula H2O all over 
again. It is only by meeting the rigidness of going the second 
mile that we discover the spiritual truths hidden in the law 
itself. 

The spirit of man has to do with such ideas as love, hate, 
anger, envy, jealousy, pride, loyalty and devotion to great 
ideals, ‘““The fruit of the spirit,” said the great Apostle “is 
love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance, against such there is no law.” (Gala- 
tians 5:22:23) These, then, are the matters with which 
religion is concerned. 


7. If a university is to do all of these things, I would like 
to see set up an “Institute of Religious Studies” similar to 
the “Institute for Graduate Studies” at Princeton and other 
such special institutes as the Rockefeller Institute, the Pasteur 
Institute and others. The purposes of such an institute 
would be: 


A. To bring together all the world’s knowledge about 
religion and man’s religious experiences from all times, from 
all societies of cultures, and from all religious cults and sects ; 

B. To evaluate all of this in the light of present knowledge 
about the universe and the nature of man and human society ; 

C. To explore by every research technique available or 
that can be made available, the entire area of religious faith 
and experience, and thus to undergird it with a body of tested 
knowledge and experience. Such an institute would work 
on the fundamental assumption that all the revelation of 
God in this area is not complete and that man by continuous 
searching may learn more and more about the ways of God 
and man. 


“Seek and ye shall find,” said the Great Teacher. 
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television. Tonight well over 100,000,000 man hours 

in some 11,000,000 American homes will be devoted 
to this absorbing new process. Yet even these prodigious 
manpower figures will be overshadowed by the women hours 
devoted to TV, and they in turn by the children hours soaked 
up by the magic tubes before bedtime tonight. 

Never in the history of the sciences or the arts has the 
total living habits of a nation been so greatly modified by a 
technological phenomenon so quickly. 

To presume any real measure of perspective on televsion 
at this stage would be to compound arrogance with imperti- 
nence. Perhaps the best clue, as to the frame of reference in 
which we find ourselves vis-a-vis television, is seen in the 
very way we react as consumers of this new service. We sus- 
pend virtually ali the accumulated habits, chores, conversa- 
tions, recreations, social amenities and thought patterns of 
pre-T'V peoples and huddle together in the dark, absorbed in 
the fleeting dance of electronic impulses across the face of a 
cathode ray tube. It is a bewitching process. 

But television is more than electronic witchery, and its full 
significance must lie somewhere beyond the amiable puppets, 
reincarnated films, resuscitated vaudeville and already regur- 
gitating commercial announcements which have flowered to 
date on its screen. 

We have declared, somewhat in awe, that television is the 
greatest instrument of communication in history—a mighty 
statement in view of all the prior miracles of communication 
now commonplace. 

But what gives me pause is the cosmic coincidence that this 
most versatile miracle should have arrived at a point in 
history when mankind is in its most desperate need of all 
time for better—indeed much better—communication and 
exchange of current knowledge. More people need more 
information about more things today than at any time in 
history. And nowhere is that more urgently true than in 
this democratic republic, where 150,000,000 people are in 


|: is a safe assumption that everyone here has watched 








the process of virtually deciding the fate of the world— 
either positively or by default. 

In so saying, I have no desire to sound melodramatic. The 
situation calls rather for a note of humility, for when I get 
through pondering what little I can think through about 
the meaning and challenge of television, the sheer responsi- 
bility which this new miracle carries with it scares me. 

The basic question of what we are going to do with tele- 
vision has to date been far more passively dealt with than has 
the dynamic question of what is television going to do to us. 
I would like to think it is going to do more for us than to us. 

To date, the heralds of T'V have belabored many adjectives 
to describe the impact of television—and they are so right. 
The loud outcries as to what TV is doing to when and how 
children eat, dress, play and talk; what TV is doing to 
movie-going, book-reading, beer-drinking; what TV is doing 
to the arts of conversation, courtship and interior decorating 
—all bespeak the impact of television. 

At this stage I, for one, don’t know what this all proves, 
except perhaps that we ain’t seen nothin’ yet. I doubt if any 
more than 5% of television’s full potential impact on us is 
yet apparent. Such a view at least suggests to me that the 
one thing we can least afford to do about television is simply 
to let it take its course by chance, on the hope that it will 
somehow fit itself into our already muddled social and 
economic patterns. 

Shortly, we are apparently going to be treated to a chau- 
tauqua on standards of ethics and morality for television, 
including the configuration of televizable necklines and the 
tolerable ratio of murder to manslaughter in juvenile pro- 
gramming. Considering the national talent we now have 
devoted to public investigations these days, we could more 
appropriately afford a full-dress top-level National Commis- 
sion of some kind to suggest what we can do with the un- 
believable fantastic (and I use the words literally for a 
change) potentialities of television. 

To my knowledge we have never before, as public policy, 
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tried to guide the potentials of a new technological develop- 
ment until atomic fission came along. 1 want no part of a 
secret Government Commission dictating the use of television. 
Yet ‘IV has already influenced our daily lives more than has 
the sundered atom. Maybe, therefore, we ought at least to 
yet our minds together and accord television some prescient 
thought commensurate with its potentialities. 

I would think for example that, on a national scale, it 
would be worth ten billion dollars to know in advance what 
television is going to do to: 

1. Capital now invested in enterprises which will be de- 

preciated in various degrees by television. 

2. Real estate values and future location and design of 
homes, stores, theatres, schools, stadia, etc. 

Current product design, sales and marketing techniques. 
4. Family habits, mores, attitudes, and expenditure—pref- 
erences of both time and money. 

All other media of communication, including the fun- 
damental capacities .to use them which derive from 
education. 

6. Finally, whether the uses we make of TV’s potentials 
will strengthen or weaken our democratic processes, all 
of which rest in one way or another on access to knowl- 
edge as opposed to exposure to controlled propaganda. 

Perchance the price tag an advance knowledge of such 
things among television’s potentialities should have 40 or 50 
more ciphers added to it. And we could find out some of these 
answers in advance if we really tried in cooperative concert. 

Now from the magnificence of television’s potentialities, 
let's descend to the minuscule of some of its current progress 
and problems. They are minuscule only by comparison. 

In spite of a transmitting pattern that has been frozen 
since September 1948, we already have some 11,000,000 sets 
in use, tunable to 107 stations. In several larger cities, the 
homes are already more than 50% “saturated” by sets. What 
happens to this billion-odd dollars worth of obsoleted equip- 
ment when TV expands into the UHF area of the spectrum ? 
What happens when the jurists finally decide what the 
engineers should do about color television ? 

These are only some of the technical problems that con- 
front nascent TV. It has still more socio-economic problems, 
and some of these may prove to be the toughest of all. I 
suspect that Solomon would remove his headgear and his 
sandals in awe, were he to enter an FCC hearing where 
television's problems are being decided. 

On top of all this, the Commission is shortly going to be 
asked to decide whether it will authorize a system of “box 
office’ television, which the Zenith Radio Corporation is 
currently testing here in Chicago, with FCC permission. As 
some of you may know, a cross-section of 300 Chicago famil- 
ies have their homes equipped with special television receivers, 
on which they can see feature motion pictures nightly upon 
payment of a family admission charge of $1 per picture. The 
films are telecast from a regular television station, but 
“scrambled” both as to sight and sound. However, the test 
families, upon request to the station, can have the picture 
“unscrambled” by means of a “key” sent to their special home 
television . receivers via telephone. Appropriately enough, 
this system is called Phonevision. 

This Phonevision experiment intrigues me more than any- 
thing else that is taking place amidst the dynamic progress 
of television, principally because it seems to hold a key to 
some of the problems that are besetting television as a whole. 
Perhaps in this interest | am prejudiced, by reason of being 
an economist and socioliogist rather than an engineer. I’m 
also a Scotsman, so I will listen more intently to how to 
make a miracle if you can also tell me how to pay for the 
miracle. Some Scotsmen still refuse to believe that you can 
get something for nothing, and I am one of them. 
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This characteristic has long troubled me in observing the 
unfolding portents of television, the more so because | am 
also an incurable televisonary. I can see television as the 
vehicle which can bring the Metropolitan Opera to a snow- 
bound living room in South Dakota; “South Pacific” to a 
home theatre-party in Atlanta; the Kentucky Derby to cow- 
boys in a bunkhouse in Montana; the circus to crippled kids 
in homes from coast to coast; Hollywood’s best colossal 
smash hits to a living-room armchair audience of 10 times the 
seating capacity of all the movie houses in the nation— 
including some 20,000,000 people who are too old or too 
infirm to go out to any sort of public place of entertainment. 
But most of all, I can see television bringing the vast stored 
knowledge out of hiding in the Library of Congress, the 
Field Museum, the Adler Planetarium, out of 500 universi- 
ties—not to mention current events from the floor of the 
U.S. Senate or the Pentagon—and into the homes and minds 
of people who are too full of boredom and questions, and the 
fear and ignorance that go with them. 

Television can do all of these things, but how to pay for 
them—beyond those fragments of these potentialities that 
advertising sponsorship can or would pay for? For such 
of these things as we now enjoy in the places where 
they are sold—the theatre, the stadium or the school—we 
buy a ticket or pay tuition. The same information or enter- 
tainment can be delivered via television. Finally, now it 
could be collected for via Phonevision. 

Do you wonder, therefore, why I am intrigued by Phone- 
vision as a system of box office television? Phonevision con- 
verts the miracle of television communication into a totally 
different miracle of distribution. As such, it is a brand 
new phenomenon in the field of marketing. It takes a bit of 
mental shifting of gears away from scores of preconceptions 
even to think about Phonevision or television programs-for- 
a-fee. 

1 submit, however, that if the potentialities of television 
are as X, then the potentialities of Phonevision are as X2. 
On this proposition I can offer one tangible exhibit. 

The 300 test families here in Chicago have been offered: 
one kind of product on Phonevision—a variety of feature 
motion pictures, most of which are pre-1948 vintage, and 
therefore have had their first run of the regular theatre gam- 
bit. There are no double features or extra added attractions, 
no free dishes and no bingo on the Phonevision test programs. 
Yet the sample population of 300 families have been “‘con- 
suming” from 300 to 700% more motion pictures at home 
on Phonevision than they are accustomed to consume as 
regular movie theatre patrons. 

If one extrapolates these results to the nation as a whole, 
and takes into account only those families who now have 
television sets and telephones, the resulting figures of po- 
tential new business to Hollywood and to television run 
off the edge of the paper. 

I am disinclined to offer my own personal interpretations 
of the Phonevision test for two reasons. First, the test is 
still in progress; but more importantly, it is being made under 
authorization from the FCC for the specific purpose of pro- 
viding data for the Commission’s use in deciding whether 
Phonevision should be authorized as a new and added service 
from television. I doubt if the FCC Commissioners would 
care to have the test data interpreted to death before they 
even get it. Besides, just the raw figures from the test to 
date are pretty heady stuff for a televisionary. 

Nevertheless, I am not denying myself the great aid and 
comfort that this first acid test of box office television affords 
—and believe me, I needed it. More than a year ago, I went 
way out on a theoretical limb in predicting what I thought 
some of the potentials of adding a home box office to tele- 
vision could be. My predictions became something of a best 
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seller, simply because there were so many people who wanted 
to disagree with me. Now that events have proved most 
of my “absurd” predictions about television costs to have 
been understatements, I am enjoying the discovery of more 
and more thoughtful people perched on the limb with me. 
As a matter of fact, the Phonevision limb is getting a little 
crowded, what with people of as adverse interests as Adolphe 
Menjou, Eddie Dowling, Tug Wilson, William Morris— 
together with a growing list of educators, businessmen, bank- 
ers, women’s group heads, editors and others—becoming 
vocally interested in Phonevision’s possibilities. 

Such tangible as well as moral support makes me inclined 
to venture still further out among the twigs of potentialities 
for box office TV. If it bears fruit, 1 will at least be on that 
end of the limb where the fruit grows. 

And by this time I have learned to anticipate some of the 
most quick-flowering questions about this whole business. 
One of the surest to germinate is: What will Phonevision 
do to regular commercial television—is it a threat?” 

I think that Phonevision, or any workable system of box 
office telecasting, would be the best single thing that could 
happen to TV. In the interest of brevity, let me telescope 
my reasons: 

1. Phonevision would give television a huge second source 
of revenue and thus break down the economic barriers that 
now contain television, not only in its business growth but 
in its programming or cultural potentialities. TV can now 
do or offer only what advertisers can or will pay for. With 
Phonevision, it could also do and offer what the public, with 
all its now-neglected minority interest groups, would pay for. 

To do a bit of limb-hopping: I’ll wager there are enough 
people within signal range of this room to support a Phone- 
vision series on a subject even as specialized as the hobby of 
taxidermy. I believe the obsolete, decrepit old Opera House 
in New York could be rebuilt on the network revenue from 
one week’s presentations on Phonevision from just the 
receivers now in use. As things now stand, the Opera is un- 
sponsored and therefore available only to those of its mil- 
lions of friends who can crowd into the moldering old Met, 
where the great artists sing amidst the deficits and the 
scenery gets stored on the sidewalk. 

To take a different approach to the potentials of subscrip- 
tion TV, let me ask you—how many people would pay $1 
for a home family-seat at the Kentucky Derby? Indianapolis 
Race? The World Series? The premier of a “Gone With 
the Wind?” Ringling Brothers Circus from Madison Square 
Garden? A super benefit show for the Red Cross? An Easter 
service for the benefit of community churches? A Lincoln 
Day Political Dinner? (This question for Republicans 
only.) 

Life Magazine says that 30,000,000 people saw the 
LaMotta Robinson fight, but only 14,802 paid. Suppose that 
only 10% of the home audience had paid? 

Across the board the promoters of spectator sports, from 
the big-town professionals to the freshwater colleges, are 
tearing their hair about television because they can’t collect 
from willing viewers—nor can the advertisers make up the 
difference. Yet all the while the ticket-buying American pub- 
lic sits by, willing to pay if somebody will figure how to 
collect it. Phonevision could cancel out all of these stalmates. 

2. In making all of these types of premium programs 
economically possible and thus infinitely expanding the “rea- 
sons for television,” it is my contention that two things of 
direct benefit to commercial television would eventuate: (1) 
Millions of more people would be given more reasons to buy 
and use television sets; (2) And thus—with two sources of 
revenue, and more audience, TV-PV stations would be built 
in hundreds of towns and cities which will never support a 
television station (or stations) on advertising alone. 








Moreover, advertisers and broadcasters should recognize 
that the average family budget would allow for the con- 
sumption of only about as much entertainment, education, etc. 
on box office TV as they now pay for elsewhere—perhaps 
five hours per week. During the balance of the time, this 
extra audience would be available to sponsored programs; 
not to mention the fact that the added station income from 
Phonevision would finally remove the advertiser and the 
present commercial stations from the bed of thorns they now 
share, by reason of having to be responsible for and pay for 
all that television now does. The thorns of public irritation 
will grow sharper for these same parties as they are held 
increasingly accountable for all the great things that television 
could do, but won't, if added economic wherewithal is not 
forthcoming. 

3. Now if you will grant the hypothesis that Phonevision 
will ultimately become a generally available service—and 
speaking purely personally, I think that is as inevitable as 
was use of the telephone once it was perfected—I would like 
to suggest some possible results of such a service. 

For one thing, I believe the use of Phonevision will greatly 
accelerate an already apparent resurgence of the American 
home as the center of family gravity. It is now a platitude 
how the wide use of the automobile acted to tear down the 
importance of the home. But less attention has been paid to 
the fact that for years now, thousands of ingenious enter- 
prisers—including the big auto companies—have been end- 
lessly contriving via their gadgetry to make of the American 
home the most comfortable, healthful, convenient and 
aesthetic “natural habitat” that man ever had to live in. 
Moreover, as we live in increasingly frightening times the 
home becomes, more and more, the most psychologically 
desirable place to be. 

Television is, of course, the latest and strongest force to 
be added to this “back home” trend. We are saying that 
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television has “made a theatre out of the living room.” This 
is true only to the extent that TV is bringing “theatre 
quality” programming into the home, and I leave to your 
private opinion how much of current TV is good theatre or 
good (period). 

By contrast, I submit that Phonevision will bring the very 
best of all the theatrical arts into the home; and along with 
them the best in stadia sports spectaculars and a wealth of 
real honest-to-Socrates education. 

If Phonevision does nothing more than provide a new free- 
enterprise method of selling knowledge for what it is obvi- 
ously worth and thus removes higher education in this 
country from the twin horns of dwindling charity or mount- 
ing government subsidy, then I’m for Phonevision come hell 
and high water—because these two figurative anathemas are 
already lapping at the portals of hundreds of near-bankrupt 
colleges and universities. The incipient draft of 18-year-olds 
will administer the economic coup de grace to more than one 
shaky college and decimate the faculties of most for lack of 
payroll—a fine thing to have happen in the name of “national 
preparedness.” 

4. There has appeared in television circles of late an in- 
creased bewailing of the pressures arising from scarcity of sta- 
tions (29 network TV markets have only one station, 9 net- 
work markets have but two, and 16 markets have to be served 
by kinescope) ; scarcity of network availability; scarcity of 
prime evening time; and a mounting scarcity of talent and 
ideas in the limited areas of imagination where TV has thus 
far searched. There seems also to be a limit on the number of 
advertisers with the number of dollars it takes to do “good 
television.” 

Now even economists have learned to agree that where you 
have scarcities, there is a good place to look for monopoly, 
hoarding and some other unpleasant things. Sure enough, 
there have been dark mutterings of late about certain inter- 
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ested parties monopolizing shows, hoarding talent, bidding 
up costs recklessly to freeze out the smaller fry, etc. 

Over and above the inner jockeying grows the fearsome 
realization that television has a quenchless thirst for talent 
and program ideas. New York’s stations alone have to fill 
more program hours in a week than Hollywood produces 
hours of films in a year. But Hollywood can’t afford to sell 
commercial television even her priceless storehouses of form- 
erly-produced film, except the very marginal stuff. Indeed, 
Hollywood takes a dim view of TV use of her stars, and 
so do some of the stars themselves. And all this at a time 
when a Paramount executive calculates that some of their old 
films now valued at $1 might earn over $1,000 per share for 
Paramount stockholders if released on Phonevision. 

If the Gordian knot of economics were cut that now keeps 
the worlds of film, stage, music, sports, science, education 
and all the correlative art forms from affording TV their 
best—what programming could flower on Television! Much 
of it would have to be paid for if enjoyed, as it now is. But 
so much more of it could also be supported “for free” out of 
the vast new revenue. 

The creators of current commercial programming may well 
shudder at the thought of such competition—but everybody 
in advertising and in television believes in competition. It 
never hurt society yet, that I know of. Besides, Jack Benny’s 
Maxwell can’t last forever! 

5. There has been suggested as a sort of toupee of synthetic 
fibres to cover the widening economic bald spots created by 
television’s rubbing against the chassis of the film world, a 
method-ology known as “theatre television.” By this means, 
certain premium type TV programs would be shown only in 
theatres, behind the usual box office. 

This proposition embarrasses me because I cannot under- 
stand the logic of it, even after numerous tries. In the first 
place, the average neighborhood theatre is now an obsoles- 
cent marketing device. Some 1,500 ceased to exist in the past 
year. Urban congestion, concentric surburbanization, the 
ascendancy of preference for home recreation, intensified by 
television—plus perhaps 50 other factors, are responsible. 

This obsolescence is no reflection on theatres. The old- 
fashioned farm is also obsolete and is being replaced by a 
new kind of farm. We already have some new kinds of 
theatres and we will have more. The theatre will surely never 
die. But I cannot see the process being expedited by the ex- 
pensive process of adding costly theatre TV machinery to 
already marginal theatres — especially when, by the very 
nature of it, theatre television asks of a customer that he 
continue to go out of his home to a special place to pay for 
something that box office television can more easily bring to 
his home, and let the whole family enjoy for one fee. How- 
ever, it does occur to me that Phonevision, as a methodology 
of distribution via television, could relay subscription pro- 
grams to theatres at the same time it was delivering them to 
home Phonevision receivers. 

I am also of the opinion that if Phonevision opens up a vast 
new home market for motion pictures, it will so enhance the 
capacity and budgets for making more and better films as to 
give surviving theatres a far better product to sell to those 
customers who prefer to “go out to the movies.” Beauty par- 
lors have survived home permanents, and there are far more 
cogent reasons, I submit, to expect that if Phonevision suc- 
ceeds in doubling or quadrupling the number of movie patrons 
in the nation, both theatres and popcorn still have a consid- 
erable future. 

A lot of kindred prognostications also occur to me, but you 
are already a much abused and patient audience. May I sub- 
side with Justice Holmes’ observation that “It is often more 
important to emphasize the obvious than elucidate the ob- 
scure.” I hope I have done more of the former than the latter. 
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